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RSE IN DEPRESSION? 
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_ Professor of Columbia U niversity 


HEN a “house is burning i it is not: consideted helpful 


/ bring forward arguments for: fireproof coristruction. And it 
- is true, of course, that ‘the most carefully chosen words would be less 


impressive than the illustration furnished by the burning house. If ° 
. the lesson cannot be learned from that, resort to argument is not likely oh 


_ to be of much use. The present emergency in our national life is of 


"this sort. Bystanders are expected either to be helpful-or to stand 

. aside while others assist; they are not thanked for pointing morals Je 
"to be applied in less hectic years. It is altogether too much, however, —. 
_ to expect of an economist just now that he forbear completely.. He — 


may never have such another opportunity to say “TI told- you so,”’ and 
to make cautionary remarks about ‘repeating the follies of the past. 


It. may be that in the hurry of doing many practical things at once no 


one will listen. But he is used to that and he will at least have had 
~ the satisfaction of rounding out his record. 


By making some remarks concerning what seems preistially needful 


“now, I hope to earn indulgence: for a look at the futute, which is per- : 
_ haps impractical and is certainly not helpful in the present crisis. We: . 


need to get the fire out.. We should all be glad to be as well off 


_. as we were a few.years. ago under the system it seemed possible then - a 


a“¢ (An address delivered Sac ‘April 22, 1932) in the Horace Mann Auditorium, Teachers College. 
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to etiticize so bitterly;. ond our ‘first job is to get ‘back res 
4 established i in home, with a Job. to do, and with some sort of access,. - 


insecure as it may be, to society’ s store of. goods. Yet we shall begin 


to rebuild before the ruins have left off smoking; and it would — 
doubtless be better if, this time, we made fewer mistakes in construc- 


‘tion. I propose, therefore, to divide my attention between what seems 
to be called for in the present emergency, and what s seems. desirable 
as the basis for future policy. 


_ The problem :which presents itself to. society immediately is one 


of overcoming a kind of paralysis extending throughout the economic . 
~ mechanism, ‘of ‘putting to work again willing but: idle hands, idle - 
_ forces, idle’ machines, idte Processes. It is quite evidently a time for ©» 
.. emergency measures, and we are in. a mood. to undertake them. if 

. we.can agree on what it is that ought to be done. Our paralysis is q 
_ not only one which affects the usual working mechanisms. but one ~ 
~ which also affects our judgments and our wills. This last may well. 
“be the clue to recovery since it prevents the formulation of any effecs ~ 
tive policy for setting things in motion. Why is it that we are. unable - 
to do anything effective about our troubles?. No complete answer to’ 


. this problem presents itself, but it seems clearly enough related to our 
“philosophy of laissez faire—the general belief in an ameliorative 


: . trend, the notion that if we leave: things | alone they. will, by some 
innet law of their own, ‘reéstablish the: favorable conditions of life. 
‘we have been taught to expect. There is a hidden hand which guides — 


“each of us, we believe, without comprehensive planning or control 
from -without, to contribute something. generally useful. This ulti- 


mate result, the general good, is not expected to ‘serve as motive; “| 
rather, its opposite—the securing of private advantage—is trusted. . 
- Believing as we do that this is true, there is. little we can do in the .. 
~~ way of social action. We distrust society’s chief agent, the govern- 

- ment, and feel that it is more likely to be harmful than: helpful’ if. it | 


~. should embark on violent action. We think a Jaw of progress dom- 
- inates. human affairs ; but progress isnot evenly. continuous ; there -are 
periods of regress also. . If we try too hard to prevent these recessive 


movenients, we may end by hampering the general upward movement. 
The thing to do, therefore, us: is to sit tight i in ouch 
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z titnes a as s these. This i is the bitter’ which comes with the sweet.. The 


important thing is not to make changes i in an institutional structure t 


: which i is on the whole beneficent. . 


It is relatively easy to trace the: support for this. attitude to home : 


‘who are favored by our general arrangements—who do well in pros- 


perity and who escape the worst personal disasters of . depression. 


_ But: this,. easy as it is, does not explain everything. Seemingly the 


- . conspiracy. is universal; at least dissent is not widespread and con- 


spicuous. This is very probably because those. from whom dissent 


might be expected have very modest aspirations. A little charity 
gratefully received in lieu of great losses from unemployment. The. — 
_ masses of people are not very articulate and are not easily stirred © 


to protest... Furthermore the action which needs to be taken is com- 


- - plicated and remote from the simple concerns of life.’ What an un- 

employed worker wants is food and shelter, not a. change in the tariff, 
cancellation of war debts, or a revision of. governmental controls 

over business. There are no sentimental values in such proposals. ° 
Social theorists may be aware that they. ultimately affect his food and 


_ shelter, but hunger and cold are quite justly impatient with ultimates. 


~ L recently heard a. cheer raised among a group of unemployed men. 


_- over a rumor of war; the army would feed and clothe them, at least; 
' they thought. . The rest could take care of itself.. 


These things being. as they are, those. who: do relatively well under. | 
~ laissez. faire, and are therefore. disposed to perpetuate it, have little — 
opposition, except of a negligible intellectual sort; and this is all too 
often bought off. | Depression threatens the whole systém, of course, - 


_ because it.exposes. starkly the worst features of industrialism: But 


the really dangerous threat. comes not ‘from those critics who are 


_ convinced anyway; it comes from. the indisposition of the privileged 
~ té-concede anything at all. They want. not only to keep their ordinary 


_ privileges, but they refuse to part with any considerable portion of 


. the surplus of good times in the interest of making good their delayed 


costs to others. . The ugliest feature of our system is this unsporting 
refusal to share, this disposition to. shift” burdens,. which runs all. 
through our emergency .action, regardless of ability. to help, and . 

* regardless of the favors of the past. It is quite true to say, in general, Sao 

that the class-which is asked to make the greatest sacrifices: is that - 

which i is entrenched i in our social institutions: Those who are 


— 
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entrenched have no. scruples monopolizing security. 
"+ Ors, having lived poorly i in prosperity, are asked to insure society. - 
as a whole by taking the risks of hard times. . Insurance, on principle, 


possible only as a consequence of-an accumulation of surpluses; 


-. but depression finds the possessors of surplus relatively immune; and. . 3 


. those who have ‘none at all asked to carry the heaviest end of the. 
 Tt-is not too much to say, the current ‘exhibits of executive 
recommendation and Congressional action before us, that our. whole . 

program in. this emergency has been. framed with reference to the 
. protection of privilege rather than with reference to any calculated 
and fearless analysis of cause and cure. This is why so much. of it - 
is futile in the event. It helps some of us, at least temporarily, and - 


that.is what it was intended to do; but it does not save the situation, ~ | 


because its objective is irrelevant to the realities of recovery. Even 
the privileged frequently discover that their cowardice has been in- 
effective because of .the overwhelming interdependence of economic 
life.’ They are likely to be swamped in the general deluge if the flood 
‘rises high enough to engulf even the safer heights: It might have 
. been better.to have stopped the floods at their sources than to have * 
“expended so. much energy. in preparing an exclusive refuge. This 
~~ attitude of our business and political leaders may, of course, see them: 
- through, however much others lose. If othér forces cause a turn of 


affairs they wiil claim. justification. “See,” they will say, “what we . 


done to put things right.” ‘And since’ they have successfully’. 
“resisted institutional. change everything. will be as: it was before. 
Resistance toa program of genuine relief. has not been’ wholly. 
successful. Strong cayeats have been entered at one time or another» 
against a. Federal program intended only for the support-of property . 
values, but, on the whole, only-local governments have assumed any 
real responsibility. The national administration has evaded action 
~~ on the expressed theory that localities ought to look after their own 
-distresses, a.view of. things which. would be. untenable even if the. 
incidence of depression were in any sense local. In reality the. de- - 
pression - has reached into every corner of the nation; its causes are 
wide and general. Moreover, neighborhood initiative and resources 
have been, from the. first, inadequate to meet the crisis. Instead of : 
heavy Federal taxes for the support of. codrdinated nation-wide 
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relief, whieh ought to have bese imposed at ‘the very: beginning, a a 


wholly indefensible situation. was allowed to. develop.. In the years 


1930 and 1931 there were losses of wages reaching, by some esti- 
mates, twelve or fifteen billions of dollars. In those same years the 


dividend payments of corporations—partly. paid, it is true, out of 
surpluses accumulated. in the preceding good years—actually rose by 
some two or three hundreds of millions. Such a contrast.as this was 


~ bound to create a critical situation, and it should have been. prevented 


by taking. those surpluses to meet wage losses. 


The administration preferred to stake everything on a a gamble that 

‘> he: depression: would end as sudderily as it appeared to have begun. 
Prosperity. was officially. declared to be “just around the corner,” 

administrative satellites seemed to spend most of their time invoking 


magic of one sort or another. “They never admitted at any point in 
the recession that.things were .as bad as.everyone else knew them to 


be, The administrative optimism of this period was so dogmatic and | 
so absurd as to‘have become by now one of the great comic interludes 
of our history. A wave of. laughter spread throughout the land and" 
helped measurably to relieve tensions; but, comic as it was, the suc- ° - 
_ ceeding incidents in. this evasion of reality’ served to prevent the com. *» 
= structive action whose lack has not yet been repaired. 
One of the two major objectives of action. in the crisis has therefore 
sien pursued in a haphazard manner which contrasts: ironically with 


' the determined energy used to meet the other. The relief of suffering 
among the unemployed’ has been voluntary, insufficient, and: delayed; 
‘it has been administered asa kind of degrading charity; and the 
Federal government has carefully avoided the admission of any re- 


sponsibility for it.. But the support of threatened property values, 
~ once the administration’s bland denials have been swept aside by the — 
determined cohorts of business, has been nationally organized, ener-. 
- getic, and carried ‘out -with typical American élan. We have even. 
- enlisted a national organizer of confidence whose business it has been 
to restore a vanished respect for the financial system. In. another | 


; place I have analyzed the financial'measures which were adopted to 


meet the crisis imposed by falling prices and values,* concluding that 
_ none of them could be thought of as remedial. All-of them are tem- 


- porary supports for values which may or may not be restored at the 
“Flaws in the Hoover Econoniic Plan,” Current History, January, 1932. 
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; hoped-for turning upward of the business. cycle. - ‘If this upward turn q 
‘should come soon and should be accompanied by: rising prices, the | 


‘machinery will have been successful in conserving certain property — 


~ values; otherwise it will not. But-the real criticism of the measures. 
_ is that they have stolen the public attention and usurped the official 
ingenuity which should have been devoted to remedial action. ‘Noth- 


‘ing of all that so far has been done is more than temporarily and — 5 


dangerously conservative. It is justifiable to say “dangerously,” be- - 


"cause a failure of the cycle to turn upward in the near future and to. 


be characterized by rising prices will at once disclose.the artificiality . 
of the values we are attempting now to support with a considerable. . 
_ part of our F ederal resources. And the resulting. crash will be more , 

-. disastrous than a slow subsidence would have been. | - 
What might have saved the situation—been really remedial rather — 


than intended to save something better let go—and what still 


necessary to be done if we are to make any impression on the forces : 
' at work, is.in direct contrast with all. that has been done. The empha- 


~ sison the two objectives just mentioned needs reversal. The energy | 


and ingenuity we are now expending» on: our’ financial institutions 


ought to be turned toward the repairing of a nationally damaged pur- — . 4 
| chasing power—not confidence, but actual power to buy. Even the — 


as objectives which it has been hoped to attain by the various financial — 
- measures which have been undertaken with such romantic éclat really “ 
: _ depend on such a.restoration. For the values of property are depend- 

ent on the incomes derived ‘from their productive uses. These in- 


- comes will continue to fall-as long as our present paralysis continues. — 


To attempt to support prosperity values for property among.an idle 
-and impoverished people is a futile gesture. To attempt to save the . 
country by insuring the status quo of its banks is like attempting to . 
“revive a dying tree by applying fertilizers to its branches instead of — 
to its roots. The. country’s financial institutions. can: be salvaged 


‘only by enabling its citizens to buy goods. ‘Measures undertaken in 7 


the way we have chosen not only contribute nothing to the restora-" - 
tion of buying power, they actually reduce it further by draining into - 
abortive channels of conservation incomes which snight otherwise be | 


spent for goods. 


Purchasing power i in the omen of those buy use 
goods is is. the one factor. this we lack. 
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thing. it we. have everything we value. . At cannot be” 
_ brought into being by magic as many people seem to believe. But. 
. neither is its creation so mysterious as to be beyond possibility. Tana 


‘stable productive system. this purchasing power is a function of pro- 


duction. Factories and machines run. “People are paid for making 
|. them and-running them. . With this pay they purchase the goods which - 
_ issue from the process.’ The disappearance. of goods from the mar- . 


kets creates a demand for more of them, and so it goes. This ongoing 


process, under: our institutions, gets out of. balance at times. Ulti- 


- mate consumers fail to get enough by their activities as producers to 
_ buy the goods issuing from the machine. Then things go from bad 


*. to worse: Lack of markets closes factories, closed factories throw __ 
people out: of work, people out of work not. only have small i snnemnen, ‘ 


they frequently have none. 


“The idea of the administration been, when. this occurs, to 


, pend on. charity for repairing the damage. ~The persons who do have 


_ incomes are expected to share voluntarily. with those who have lost - 
theirs. But even these persons’ incomes are reduced. For idle face 
tories dry up the source of dividends as well as that of wages. Be- 


sides, people whose i incomes. have been reduced are not enthusiastic 


. about sharing. In such a situation there is just one thing to do: take. 
incomes from. where they are and place them. where we need: them... 
Practically this means extreme. income taxation and distribution by 
government to consumers who will spend for goods, start the produc- er 
tive processes again, and gradually restore their own earning. power. rae 
This is a hard doctrine to accept; for those who have to consent in» 
- order to put it into effect. are those who will be required to make the . ~ : 


sacrifices. _In fact we never have accepted it: All our public policy 
>in the present emergency illustrates how far we still are from belief 


in-its validity. Consider, for instance, the governmental program in | 


_ which both political parties have joined. .Any ameliorative action at 


all has been undertaken with extreme reluctance and only. when dis- © 
aster seemed immediate among the institutions. which it was desired 
to protect. The disaster to individuals. and families involved in the | 


loss of.income from unemployment was met by rejection of action 


and repudiation. of governmental’ responsibility... Any. attempt to. 
remedy this situation was met. by the argument that we ought not to 


: resort to. “doles” lest the liberties of, our citizens be threatened. 
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| By Legislation w was sedaveed to ‘only i in the attempt to protect batons rail- 


roads, insurance companies, and home-loan ‘societies whose commit-: 


-. ments had been made on a basis of values which had declined to a 
level which left them practically insolvent. ‘This. program could not 
‘possibly: accomplish more than temporary ‘support. . The level of 
_ values must ultimately rest on “capitalized incomes from property; 


a ‘incomes from property depend on the prices consumers will pay for... — 


the goods and services property furnishes; the prices: they will pay 
_ depend on their power to earn. The support of earning power is the 
- point of attack which has most possibilities. Lacking this the whole. - 
institutional structure is built on sand. Whatever got us into these’ 


-» difficulties, the one principle to which we can cling i is. furnished by this 


analysis: purchasing power. must. be protected, and, where it is lost, 


restored. Practically this involves a program in sharp contrast with 


_. the one we have been working on. Instead of distributing fertilizer 
up among the branches. we must dig it in around the roots. sg 
‘Asked to be more ‘specific, an economist has no difficulty i in sub- 
initting a six-point program for positive action, generally in contrast 
with that being followed, which would at least’be oriented to the real 
~ problems. which face us, and which would depend on human. intelli- — 
gence for control rather than on magic, on ‘‘psychology,””’ 


principle that since history repeats itself, things will improve anyway 
whatever we do. ‘Such a would include. the following pro- 


posals: 
1. Strenuous. opposition to the of levels of wages. 
2. Equally strenuous measures to force down retail prices until © 


~~ the fall of their index equaled the fall-in the index of wholesale prices. 


3. Organized Federal relief: a vast expansion of public. works — 


* coupled with outdoor relief on a. family basis. 


4. The securing of funds to. meet. the expense involved by drastic 
income and inheritance taxes; avoiding sales taxes, which tend 


' . to raise prices and further restrict buying. 


5. The-avoidance of budgetary deficits. and rnonetary 
6. The taking over by the government of any necessary enterprises 
ee which cease to’ function when their profits are absorbed by taxation. 

- It 'will be realized, of course, that an economist outlines a program. 
of this sort with tongue in cheek. . This is more possibly what should _ 
have been done than what i it is still: possible to do. The course of our 


or on the 4 
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chosen attack} is now the commitments are for the 


a present. Only a. deepening of. the emergency will again: raise ques- 


_. tions concerning the reversal of policy—and_ it would need to be a © 


reversal, for what we are:now doing. is in direct contrast with. these 
indications.: It will be said that we have recovered from similar crises 


' -without resorting to any such measures. That is true. ‘We also re- | 
covered from them without ‘resorting to reconstruction finance cor- - 


porations. If these finance measures were necessary in the present 


instance perhaps the others are also necessary. But necessity is: not: 


always a calculable quantity. One might suppose that ten millions of 


. unemployed and a loss of some twelve or fifteen billions of dollarsin 
" wages disclosed a rather pressing necessity. But it all depends on _ . 
chow much people will stand. So far they have acquiesced passively — 
in present measures. Whether they can be counted on to continue.to | 
do.so no one can say. I must confess that it will seem little less than. ~ 
miraculous to me if we escape from: the present crisis with no more — - 


fundamental changes than are at present in prospect. 


“Without risking anything of the nature of prophecy, it is easy. to 
point out contrasting possibilities i in. the immediate: future. If: the. 
_ depression continues—and there is no reason why it should ‘not con- - - 
_ tinue and deepen, since all the action we have taken would contribute . 
“.. to deepening rather. than recovery—and if prices continue to fall, | 


_ values will be further jeopardized. The Reconstruction Corporation 


will find itself possessed-of a good deal of property—as the land | 


"banks are already—because it has loaned funds on the expectation of 
_ supporting levels of values which must ultimately fall. Before this 
: process could go far we should doubtless take other: ‘emergency meas- 


‘ures, Suppose, for instance, insurance. companies should be threat-. 
ened with immediate failure, as they may be. Would the government. 


allow them to fail or would it step in to assume their responsibilities ? 


_ There would be a great demand for it todo so. Or suppose all our. — 
- railway. systems become insolvent as. many of them already are. 
Rather than submit to drastic reductions in service and continued. 

». default'on bonds (many. of which are the chief investment of insurance 


' companies), is the. government not likely to take them over also? 
This last seems more possible because of the rise of the automotive 


-industry which has already made certain railway services obsolete. En 
One could goon cating: essential. whose capital structures 
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are too large to be. supported by. their likely earnings if depression 
should continue. ‘The question of government ownership. of any-or — 
all of them is likely to arise. : It is the more likely perhaps because of -- 


our present policy of government support for inflated ‘values. ‘The. -: 7 


enterprises may fall into the lap of the. government: simply by 


default of loans for which they were security. 
_ All this-is one kind of possibility in the immediate future: The- 
‘ other i is that deflation may soon prove to have run its course and that 

we may slowly enter on another temporary. period of expanded activ- 


_. ity such as we’had from 1922 to 1929. If the citizens who are carry- 4 


ing the burdens of the present depression consent to see it ‘through | 


without demands for revolutionary change in our institutions, if funds: 4 


are made available at low rates, and if: prices are kept down, manu- 
_ facturers may gradually be encouraged to enlarge their production 


fora hoped- for. market in the near future. If this happens, they will = 


y -reémploy their workers, begin to pay wages and so to reconstruct a a 
certain market for their goods. This will not cure insolvency. ‘The: - 


-. holders of securities, the owners of real estate, the recipients of fixed 
* incomes will be forced to see their values written down. ~ Banks which “@ 


7 have made loans. on inflated collateral will be forced to reorganize; - 7 


_ insurance companies may default on their payments to policyholders a 


~ because ofa decline in income. But workers will be able again to buy 
food and clothing. It will not be a régime of rising prices which will 
make good inflated security and real-estate values, but it may be a 
régime which at least for the time. being provides. work: and. wages as 
_ well as profits. But if we have simply passed through the crisis by 


Nes sacrifice and doggedness, without’ much institutional. change, we shall,» 


in a few years, have a. similar period, perhaps worse, in which, 


just as many sacrifices will need to be made. Stresses in our system 


-will accumulate again. Prosperity will be the tense and feverish prod-— 


uct of inflation. The production of goods will again outrun the ability - 

i of consumers to take'them off the market, and we. shall be faced with. - 
failing demand, closing factories, agricultural . distress, and urban 4 
unemployment, just as-we were in 1929. Nothing will ‘be changed. 

-. This seems the most likely development; it is a confession that we | 


cannot learn from experience, it is: ana but. there i is little indication j F 
_ of a demand for ‘anything different. 
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It is ‘the despair: of intelligenice in. this alternative 


"which makes it seem worth. while. to consider how things might be. 
__ made different. If present sufferers should revolt and demand funda- 


mental changes, or if a national administration more sensitive to 


man suffering than to the frightened’ counsels. of property ‘owners 
~~ should’ come into power; what might be done to build a depression- 
proof régime? What kind of fertilizer we plow into. our 


It is a mistake to suppose ‘that économists not know what causes 


| thiptelted or how to avoid them. They have enough knowledge to 


generalize from. ©The difficulty is that they think the cure might be. Bat. 


worse than the disease—or at least they. have.a shrewd notion that no 


_ Western people would: swallow the medicine they might be- forced 


to prescribe. Consequently they either do not prescribe or they con- 


tent themselves with suggesting palliatives. | Economists are not en-: - 


trusted with power. No one'pays much attention to what they say. 
There is a vast difference between casual or even careful analysis of . 
haphazard laissez-faire institutions, and the description of a desirable . 


3 { policy which is going to. be given effect. 


_ The general cause of. insecurity and periodical . stagnation lies in 


the nature of laissez faire. The principle of organization in this sys- | 


_ tem is the private initiation of enterprise for the pursuit of profits. 
The logical. antithesis of this is a system which is managed, in which _ 
_. private initiation is subordinated to a charted scheme of production, 
and in which profits are abandoned for other forms of remuneration. 


‘Such a system possesses the possibility. of escape from the deplorable . — 
_. features of contemporary industrialism ; for this reason it has become . 
ardently advocated panacea. This possibility i is not imaginary ; -. 

is real: And if escape from insecurity is what we most want,.a care- | 


a fully articulated régime of this sort is what we ought to work for. _ 
There: are, however, comparatively few people who really want. it, 


~~ and for. obvious. reasons: it requires a wholesale’ abandonment of. oe 
"privilege, a complete change of motive and discipline. 
This, as I have pointed out in. another place,” is apparently not ' 


Priaciple of Planning and the Inititution Laissez Faire.” “The American. Economie 


Review, Supplement, March, 1932. See also Mr. Stacy May's reference to. this point in a publica- 
in form of his radio address of March 5, 1932. University of 
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é understood by many. of those who, : stitred to criticism by the hard ? 

conditions of depression; have elaborated so-called planning schemes — 
without correlative control, which would merely be. advisory or sug- 
* gestive, but which: would still leave a wide area of initiation and man- — 
_ agement to private business.” Since the. beginning of our. current 
- depression a number of these proposals have been made. Sometimes. 
they have.come from unexpected sources, but none of them has advo- 
cated really rigorous control. . They would reorganize our enterprises 
_into larger, more-nearly functional groups—or, at least, they.-would 


make such. a reorganization permissive by removing the restrictions 


imposed in the antitrust statutes.°. This being. done, they would set 


up.a central planning organization—sometimes: thought of as gov- 


_ernmental,’ sometimes as an organ of such a body - as the United: 


. States.Chamber of Commerce: -This organization would, however, 
. merely make plans; it could take no steps to see them through. Con- - 


“sequently, it would change. hardly anything, except as it might per- - 
form a valuable: critical function. It would ‘still be- possible for. 
| ‘private. businesses, working at cross-purposes with each other, to 


ia: create the same conditions we are suffering from at.present:. The 


planning’ body might tell: us how much’ coal, iron, shoes, and bread 


_ ought to be produced ; it might even’ suggest how much ought to be’ -.} 


_ allocated to various organizations; but if it should be advantageous. a 
for some business to rs from the ‘scheme, nothing oon be done 

about it. 
g It is just this power. to do something about ieveapesuitile business | 
operations which marks the real. difference between a socially con- 


_ trolled régime and a private one. And no halfway measures willhave . ‘} 


cs much effect on the problem ‘of instability. So long as prices, profits, 


‘and individual production programs are.at the disposal of independent .. |” 
business. executives, our system will continue to show much the same — . 


faults it displays at present. ‘Economists:know all this: well. enough ; 4 
‘it is the essential reason why they are so reticent with advice about 
the reconstruction of society in such a way as. to escape ‘depression. 


z They usually prefer to make far less drastic meliorative suggestions. 


Moreover, as it seems to them, the régime of laissez. faire, with some 


.. modifications, might be made to work far more. justly than it does at ~ 
"’. present. Even if we are to have periodic stagnation, that is no reason 


for allowing the: incidence of distress to fall so. newly on the workers 
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“asi it now; and not tobe. required to bear. the out 
rageous burdens they have so frequently staggered under. There is, 


jin other words, nothing inherent in laissez, faire, as we understand 


7 which requires. the fortunate folk of society whose incomes are suffi- " 
cient for their needs in any case, to manipulate legislation in such ways 


as to escape most of. the penalties involved in the working of.a system * 


which is maintained to’ support their functions and. to protect their 
privileges. This is poor ‘sportsmanship. And. the economists deserve _ 
credit for seldom having joined i in the conspiracy. But it is more than © 


|: poor sportsmanship; it is shortsightedness. . Such ruthless exploita- 


-tion, such ‘ungenerous grasping, may finally engender revolutionary | ) 


rn if not during this depression then during some succeeding - 
. And why should it not, since so little is conceded to sympathy, “tty 


pes justice, or even to’a stable future? Only i in emergencies, when 
fright i is in the air, are. some few concessions. wrung from a réluctant 


. governing group. Seldom in our history have our institutions seemed ct td 


_* more generally in jeopardy than they did-from August to October in _ 
19313 yet the net result of. business men’s panic then, was, on the one — 

hand, rejection of adequate and centralized aid for the unemployed, 

_ atid’ on-the other, the commitment of a generous share of the govern- : 

ment’s resources to a bolstering of doubtful financial institutions. Our _ 
public policy during this depression has been outrageously partial and. 


q ‘consistently shortsighted. It has been shaped, also, in direct con-- 


travention. of economists’ advice.. In no single instance of which I 


-_ -am.aware has any item of official policy been supported by the opinion 


 - of economic experts. They usually do ‘not agree among. themselves . 


any more than other experts do; but this instance has been exceptional eet 


‘—theré has been a remarkably consistent, practically unanimous, run- 
ning comment of condemnation cone at of the adminis- 
tration. 


_It can be said for economists, then, sat have 


3 their social obligations in sportsmanlike fashion even if they have — 


- been something. less than. utopian in doing the preliminary “paper- 


work” for reorganization. Why is it that American economics 


‘been content to theorize’ within ‘the framework of laissez: faire?. 


. Simply, I take it, because. laissez faire i is the régime which exists and © 


"which we show few signs of modifying, to say nothing of abandoning. - | 
Economists have merely been realistic:. ‘Many of ame 
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socialists or so far as their hopes for. 
reorganization of society go. But having admitted as much, or 
not having been interested to make so long and so dogmatic a fore- 


 : Gast, their chief work has been, as it: necessarily. must be, the analysis © 


~~ and criticism of laissez faire. . Whether they. liked this system or not, 
asa whole, was not so important, ever, as discovering ways of mitigat- 
ing. its cruelties, of circumventing the aims of the business men who. 
operated it. For the economists, presumably experts in industrialism, 
have had less to do with the operation of industrial institutions, al- 
most, than any other group—certainly far less than lawyers, for in- 
stance, who dominate our. legislatures ‘and sit at the elbow of | every. 


‘business man. . But they have always known that. a stable régime - * | 


~ could be elaborated and, at odd times, have given its institutions” 
some attention. Not much,‘ perhaps, but enough to bring the whole 
profession i into disrepute with business men and politicians. There is 
epithet ‘more damaging than * ‘communist’’"—that, as everyone 
knows, is “utopian.” One must not only not hope for a codperative. 
* régime; he must not. hope for atiy which is $ very. ¢ different from the 

‘In the rare instances. when economists their i 
tions to wander toward a more desirable arrangement of social affairs, 
certain aspects of utopia have. always been clear enough. There has: 

always been a bias toward equalitarianism—not political democracy 
Bs necessarily, but substantial sharing of tasks and pleasures; toward > 


coéperative rather than competitive enterprise; toward considered. 


_ Stability rather than. romantic speculation. If these biases were to be 


‘ analysed they doubtless would represent revulsion from the praise of 


piracy, of miserliness, and of cunning.which the nature of contem- - 
_ porary institutions practically forces on the sycophants and apologists . 


“it supports so generously. . But it is. perhaps. something more than 


simple aversion to the degradations of the present. It may be. that 
-the consistencies which’ run through all the literature represent a 
severely logical recognition of the conditions necessary to: change. 

Equality, coéperation, stability, are none of them inconsistent with. 
the other dream we all of us have cherished : that of progress in easing 


the conditions of work and of widening the citizens’ accéss to a grow-. - 


_.ing store of goods. They are really the conditions of any such. prog-— 
‘ress. Their opposites—inequality, competition, and instability—are 


‘ 
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in our saner - moments, as the enemies of progress, 
~ It is the hope of getting a little of each that lies behind the considera- 


tion of planning which is.one of the chief. characteristics of the current. - 


f ‘depression. _That discussion may be the thing we shall remember the ; 


nineteen-thirties by after we have forgotten the they: 


imposed. 

If economists are to ‘suggest a way to escape future 
depressions it is in these directions—not at all unfamiliar to their. 
_imaginations—that they will ask their fellow. citizens to. turn. Noth- 
~ ing. less will do; and nothing more is required. “It will be seen, of 


course, that the changes implied to set up such a régime are quite: - 


beyond any likely developments. ‘We shall not achieve them short 


'” of revolutionary pressures. We are still in that stage of society when _ 
'. we prefer to have the house burn down periodically rather than un- | 


__ dertake to make it fireproof. And we shall doubtless remain in that’ 
stage so long as the losses involved can be distributed as they: now — 


are. But this is why economists are impatient of reproof when they - . ; 


are ‘chided for not having shown the way to escape from depression. 


- Depression is a phase of contemporary normality. Occasionally it’ 


lasts: so long as to. seem a permanent condition. We are forgetful 
creatures. The first decades of this century were years of expansion. 
The technique of production was advancing then at so rapid a rate 
that the obsolete techniques of business were relatively powerless to 


-.. prevent. rising standards. But these decades succeeded :a period i in 


which depression. had been more characteristic than prosperity. It 


Was in those years that. Thorstein Veblen was elaborating his theo- © 


retical system. The Economics of Enterprise was a book which as- 


sumed the’ normality of depression. Recently, we have ‘suddenly 


come. aware of latent evil forces; but they were Commongence to 
Thorstein Veblen, the very stuff. of social structure. 
To the prevailing economic conditions of that era in our history 


economists reacted in two ways. Some of them, a very few, became — 


. extremely. critical as did Veblen or, to cite another instance, Henry 


2 George. Some. others, the majority, being predisposed to the defense -, 


_of business institutions, adopted wholesale the classical English eco. 
“nomics. This system defended the status quo but, i in order to do so, it 
- was forced to adopt an extremely gloomy view of the relations be- 
tween’ men: n-and nature. Recently, in reniling some of 
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early volumes of the Proceedings of the: National Rian pm. 
ciation, I ran across a succinct statement which I am disposed to quote. 
-It came from a comparatively obscure person, now totally-unknown 


to the history. of economics; but it is, for that reason, more significant. 4 
It states quite clearly the accepted ideology of that time: 


The multitude of those work, swelling apace from addition 
. and. from immigration, with a daily or weekly dole, just. sufficient to keep the: 
body in working condition, and with little’ margin for the “Rainy Day,” are con- | 


‘fronted with a hopeless blighting poverty, which threatens, at no distant day, to a 


4 overshadow them as it has for long weary years darkened the pathway of the — 
English laborer, who, to use the strong language of Mr. Thornton, cannot afford 
- himself food and shelter nearly as good relatively as any carriage-keeping gentle- 


man provides for his coach-horses, or every well-to-do farmer for his cattle. 


‘Trades-unions are. impotent to avert the doom which awaits the hapless dependent 
on daily wages; and right here government is invited to supplement their abortive ~ 
~ efforts to regulate the remuneration of labor. . . . But the Government will be : 
equally as unsuccessful in this undertaking as sidbiaeationn. and for a reason, 

besides the one: just mentioned, which it will be good to notice. A permanent ; 


increase of wages beyond the normal rate only, be brought about by one of 


“two methods—either to cause.such a readjustment of the elements of capital as” 


shall expand the wages “fund—that is, by diminishing the investment, say in. | 
' machinery, in’ order to satisfy the: claims of. the laborer, or to reach the same _— 


~ result by plundering the. profits. of the employer. . ... Splendor contrasted with 
‘comparative destitution, the modest home with humble surroundings, the frugal: 


fare, the monotonous round of toil, only relieved by the newspaper, the magazine, 


-or the occasional lecture, devoted perhaps to telling him how miserable he is; set 


over against. the stately: mansion and the luxuries of his employer, ‘the: trip to - ; 


‘Europe, the season at ‘Saratoga, the refined and elevating associations of wealth, 
intellect, and culture, within whose charmed circle he, republican-as he is, dares 
not so much as set his foot—all stir the pride of the workingman, hurt his vanity, 
_ plant the seed of bitter thought, and if he have longings for better things—and . 
who has not, through his morbid imagination ‘convert the man on whom ‘he is 
dependent for his daily bread into an enemy. who stands between him and for-_ 


tune. It is not strange therefore, remembering what. human nature is, reason 


- being laid ‘aside and taking counsel of ‘his passions, that he should a, b by ‘an 
act.of short-sighted i injustice, to share. his employer’s profits. . 
'.- But the burden of augmented -wages, in this case, must fall either upon the | 


consumer or upon the employer. If upon: the consumer, consumption will fall | — 


off i in proportion to the enhanced price of the manufactured article, or, what is 
more likely, the effect will be to open the door wide to foreign. competition,. the . 
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very ‘thing. to the imposition’ exorbitant duties. Te 


upon: the employer, his usual profit must, be sacrificed to the clamorous exactions ¥ 


- of the employed, a performance certain, instead of benefiting the laborer, to termi- 
‘ nate disastrously to him; for no man, disturbed -by apprehensions. of constantly- 
diminishing . profits, would long continue his. capital i in the business of manufac- 
turing, especially. when he might engage it in pursuits less ‘exposed to the humors 
ofa capricious. humanity. . Thus we see capital and labor brought together upon 
terms of a hard bargain, a union which promises no hope of permanent peace; we 
see that the conditions of modern industry require ‘the substitution of machinery. 
’ for hand-labor, allowing a gradually-impaired portion of capital for the subsistence 
 of-an unchecked population, and that. trades-unions oppose an ineffectual. barrier 


. to the triumph of | poverty, at once the. result and the shame of our boasted civiliza- ~~ 
tion. We see,. too, the anomalous and contradictory position of government, how, " - 


vin mediating between capital and labor, it is guilty of a political wrong in sur- 
passing the limits of its strictly. defined. duties; how it is-guilty of an economic ‘ 


_" wrong, in arbitrarily fixing the rateof profits, and just as arbitrarily fixing the , . 
_ rate of wages; and how it is guilty of a moral wrong—violating the foundation . 


principle of our social life—in taxing the many consumers to support the few : 
' ptoducers, and afterwards in taxing the manufacturing class in order to forward 


-. the interests. of the laboring class, The truth i is, our labor system is an irrecon- 


" -¢ilable conflict, not to be tranquilized by appeals to the law of supply and demand, 
or by the expedients of government’ or trades-unions, . and the sooner the south: 


understand it the ‘better—the better for their material interest, and the better . ° . 


their stake i in the Perpetuity of. free institutions.* 


The temporary: prosperity of recent years engendered « an economics ~ 
so greatly in contrast with the sort of which a sample has just been 


on taken as to cause us to wonder, unless we are familiar with its history © 


during the nineteenth century, how that science came to be tagged 
_ dismal. We can see why it was dismal more clearly since 1929. And | 
there are many who feel that we. shall be. a long time recovering the . 
_ ‘optimism of the nineteen-twenties.. I see no.reason, other than a 
natural reaction to present events, to justify. such a view. I cannot 
see that anything so disastrous has occurred. My own impatience 
-aroused by the stupid and selfish policies of those in power which seem. 


to me-to. prevent our entering ‘into a natural destiny of well-being... 
Unless business and government can discover new motives and achieve .. 


new programs, nothing: is going. to be ‘much better. This is un- 


Address of: Professor. Kirby the National Assesiation, and. 
of the. National Education Association, 83-86. 
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doubtedly. ‘what prevents u us securing the’ advantages we might 
- have from the new technique of production. 
_But.if only with a-change in business and political punted can we 
ns make good our destiny, there is no apparent reason why things should: 
~ get much worse. - I do not refer, of course, to the immediate future. - 
For all anyone‘can tell the whole banking system, all the insurance 
" companies. and the railways may. be about to fail; it is difficult to un- - 


_ derstand what has so far prevented them..from failing. But-it is. a. 


mistake to suppose that such an event will ‘make much difference. . 
Why should financial institutions: be. protected from. the. results of 
their own folly any more than other businesses should? They are pri- 
vate; what they did was done. for-profit and in the risk of loss. . The. 
' frantic attempts of the-administration to rescue the financial-system - 
from the consequences it deliberately: risked—not for social but for 
private reasons—approach the comic in view of. the expressed horror . 
‘among all these gentlemen of ‘ ‘governmental interference” with busi- 
“ness. “What that phrase means, evidently, is that the government 
” must not interfere when business is winning its gamble; interference is 
only legitimate when the gambling devices betray the manipulators. J 
Besides, there is good reason to suppose that all the necessary. finan- 
cial’ functions might.be performed. more efficiently by the government.” 


itself. It is possible to view the disappearance of the whole. 


banking system with a good deal of equanimity. 


All that we have achieved i in our planless and haphazard tatiiens: 
_* is doubtless risked. in such a period as this... Our fine factories may 


crumble; our sleek banks may close; our shining machines may rust; — 
our well- fed workers may be newly subjected to hunger; the coming 


7 generations may be handicapped by undernourishment. What we lose. - 


- we cannot ever have.back. But it is. doubtful if-we shall be set back: - 
‘so far as many. prophets seem ‘to think. They are ‘saying now that 


_ this is not.an ordinary depression-trough, that we have come to the-: 


‘end of an era. The continent has been conquered; population growth: 


' is slowing down; the automobile has finished the role it played for two - - 


- ‘decades, just as the railways finished theirs fifty years ago, and no - 
_ similar -new. stimulus is in sight; the world is only interested ‘in the: 


.. mock heroics of ‘nationalism; the arts. have run. into soft decadence, “d 


government. has. crystallized i in the forms of a pre-industrial ‘dogma ; 


"business, now that expansion i is. over, “engenders more: friction than 
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power—its competitive: efforts cause to. lose more than i it gains 


itself. So the catalogue runs. 
Indignant as 1 can discover myself to be when I contemplate the 


_ antics of the responsible executives of our politico-governmental sys- 
_ tem, I still do not share-the deep pessimism I find spreading among: 


_ colleagues and friends. Part of the cited evidence has to be admitted, 


particularly that which mentions the stasis of political and econuenie 
~ institutions and the decay of competition: Those arrangements, how- 


ever, seem relatively. easy to change if ever we gather the will to. do 


_ $0. What I cannot admit is all that long list of citations which points. 


-to some change in the human outlook. Our relations with nature are 
just what they were before 1929—except that annually we make gains 


in knowledge, which’ would seem. to set us ahead rather than back. | 
‘Nature.is not preventing the use of her materials-and forces for the 
. enjoyment of mankind. Indeed, one of our chief complaints is that’ 
is too generous. not we: continually hear from farmers as 


_ well as manufacturers that a “surplus” is the chief bane of their exist- 


ences? How is it that some people can:be:so certain about the future 

'» . when to most of us it seems so full of mysterious possibilities? A: few . 
years ago it used to be fashionable to: say that men multiplied more: 

_ rapidly than did the seats at nature’s table. Nature’s-relation to man. 

was reduced to a formula which proved a number of gloomy theorems. — . 

’ The same people who, not so long ago, were fond of citing Malthus, — 


_- are in process of elaborating a new law now which permits a similar 


exercise of their pessimistic certainties. This law is to the effect that ; 
- everything has been discovered, that all ‘discoveries have been’ devel- aes 


oped, and therefore that progress is at an end. 


_ There is really no reason. for being either pessimistic or optimistic ‘s 
in any fundamental sense concerning the future... We shall emerge 
from our present distress, perhaps, if. we do the right things. But~ - 


there. is no cyclical law which. dictates that presently we must be up 
. because now we are-down. What has been offered by the administra- 


+ tion and by business. leaders, so far, will not: be of the slightest assist- — 


ance; in fact their policies rather handicap recovery. But other things 
are being done in less spectacular fashion by consumers and business 


_* men everywhere which, though they are not planned and coérdinated . 
as they should be if there were statesmanship available, will doubtless 
before long. set us back. ‘upon oe road we were traveling | before we 
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‘The name of this process is “deflation.” Each of us is. 


deflating. his consumption, learning to live again within an income _ 
_which is: not. inflated by installment credit; businesses are learning. 


reluctantly to charge honest prices and to be content with a ‘producer’ s 


- rather than a speculator’s profit; amateurs are learning to leave alone = 


the. tempting gambling devices in Wall Street; executives are learning: 
_to.make decisions in offices quite innocent. of Queen Anne furniture. 
~ “and Ming vases; workers are learning again what it is to do an ‘hon: ° 


est. day’s work. A thousand processes of readjustment, all of which 


~. might come within the definition of deflation, are going on all about - 


us. After a little it may have gone sufficiently far so that solid bottom 
-.will have been reached. Then, if we do again as we have done before, 
we shall start to inflate again, to expend, to dream rosy speculative 


’. dreams, until we are awakened. with another jolt. This is how these . ; 
things happen. Neither we nor nature, probably, have changed so 
. . fundamentally as to interrupt this usual course of events under our 


_ present institutions. And since institutional changes are lacking,. we 
~_. shall probably undergo this experience. How long. deflation will take -_ 


one can say, in this instance any more than in others. There i is 


| really extraordinary resistancé among businessmen particularly. It. 
doesn’t take long for an anemployed worker ‘to deflate. It takes 
longer for a department store to learn to lower its prices as rapidly ~ 


' as the prices it pays are lowered. -One of the chief factors of delay - 


in this depression has been precisely. this. The index of wholesale 
prices has fallen about twice as fast and. twice as far as the index of 


- retail prices.. Until middlemen learn that they must forego the privi- - 4 
lege of boosting price margins in the midst of a depression, trade will | 


not pick up.. “The delay may require a year or two, and the recovery 

may be slow, because we resist the acceptance of losses so savagely ; : 

but there is really'no reason for. believing that it will-not come. 
For our. purpose here that is not so important as it'is to understand 


that recovery is not enough. What we had was not so much to brag. - 


about even at its best. There was always unemployment and poverty, — 


7 plenty of it; we have never had good houses or schools or cities by any’ 
but a very low standard. And always there hung over all of us the . 


terrible threat ‘of insecurity—the loss of wages or other i income, the- 


"att onset of poverty and distress. We shall not have become very civil- . ; 


ized until we have really done. something wees the i eis of stabil- 
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* ity ona a higher level, even, ‘than our’ brief periods ot prosperity have 


provided. - 


‘But, for the effort to attain nit a goal. as this, new attitudes. and 
disciplines are required: .It is a comparatively primitive impulse 
which directs escape from hardship; it is a highly developed one which ~ 
substitutes for this the achieving of. a rich and rounded civilization. 
The penalties, of failure are not so hard. The rewards are not so - 
sweet. It is easier to fall into waste and sloth,. to sacrifice the com- - 
munity for. self, and periodically to retreat to the stiffening hardships 


of such times as we are now experiencing. It. would be pleasant a 


feel that when we next find ourselves at-a peak in our prosperity we - 
should discover the resources in ourselves. to use it for the common 


_ good, that we should then, when we can well it, turn to the 


construction of a. cobperative regime. 


THE PRE-SERVICE. PREPARATION OF” 


. By MABEL CARNEY | 


CONDITIONS OF. RURAL TEACHER TRAINING. TO-DAY 


THE present educational and. economic emergency, hint 
factors conditioning rural teacher training should be kept in mind. © 
1. Great progress has been made in the preparation. and status of 


teachers for one-, two-,. and three-teacher schools i in the last twenty. 7 


years. In 1912, just twenty years ago, Dr: A. ‘C. Monahan, then of . 


the United States Bureau of Education, made the first compre- 


hensive study: of the status of rural education. in the United States.’ 
this time there were 212,000. one-teacher schools in. the country, 


taught by teachers 40 per cent.of whom were only elementary school «. 
products or had had less than two years of high school study; while. 
--only 30 per cent of the corps were high. school graduates, or had had a 


- more than two years. of high school preparation. Ass for the in-service 


se training of this vast army of rural teachers, there were then prac-_ a 


~ tically no professional rural school supervisors throughout. the whole 


United States. The median annual salary for one-teacher” rural 


_ schools was at this time $317. 14°. : 
_. To-day marked contrasts are apparent. We now 150,- 
.000 one-teacher rural schools—131,560 of this. number being white . 

and ‘18,500 Negro. Of the white teachers in these one-room schools, 
according to a recent-and carefully conducted-study by Dr. Walter H. 
: Gaumnitz,? one-third are normal school. graduates, and only 16 per .. 

cent have. had less than two years of high school training; while the. 
~ median preparation. of this group is four years of high school educa- 
tion plus one summer session of additional. professional training. At 
“* A paper read before a meeting of the Rural © Department of the National Education Association, 


Me Atlantic City, N. J. June 28, 1932. 
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the present time, the average ‘annual salary of of one-room 
rural schools is $883 (in contrast to the $317.74 of twenty. years. 


4 ago). and the. average experience is two. years and six months. Col- 
ored teachers in one-teacher Negro schools, it should be noted in. 
passing, still receive an average annual salary of only $314, ‘have a 


. median education of two years and six months above the elementary. 


school, and:show an average experience of about four years. 


‘: 2. Notwithstanding the foregoing indications of educational prog- : 
- -ress, however, the standards of rural. teaching are sometimes over- 
~ estimated, especially by those who advocate four-year. Programs for 
our teachers colleges. | Progress is more encouraging in the educa-. 
= tionally advanced states than it is: throughout the country as a‘. - 
- whole. “California, Connecticut, Idaho; Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio,. 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, ‘Texas, Utah, Washington, and - 


West Virginia—in all, 19 states*—now show that 50 per.cent or more 


_. of their teaching corps in one-room rural schools have had two or 
three” years of college education beyond high school. Other states ; 
present a very different picture, those: states with large. 


3 percentages of Negro population. 


In the country as a whole we have still 5,000: in 


. one-teacher rural schools who have completed: only the elementary 
grades or have had less than-one year of high school. There-are 


‘roughly 6,000 other rural-teachers, also, with but two or three years. 
of high school education, while the median rural teacher, as stated. . 
“above, is only a high school graduate with one summer session of © 


professional. training. This situation needs to be frankly recognized 


.. by those who would project on and policies fn future programs of. ie 


teacher ‘training. 


3. But the overwhelming pera of the present aie not only 


upon teacher training but upon all other phases of education ‘and all 
‘ aspects of life, is the economic depression with its widespread unem- 

ployment. Here we meet effects both good and bad. -The good lies 
in the fact that in some states ‘and from some.teacher-training institu- 


-tions we are now finding graduates of two-, three-, and even four-year. - 
courses to take Positions. in the: country—though not from choice, it 
is true, So great is the appeal of country children, however, and so 

Bvenden, E. S. and Gamble, G. National Survey of the Education of Teachers. (In process.) . 
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urgent are e their that s some of bétier qualifed 
[teachers are converted through this and become 
interested in rural welfare. 


Professor Evenden and Dr. Gamble* that 63. per cent 


he of the teachers in one- and two-teacher rural schools have had some. 
_ ‘training for work in rural schools—that is, they have taken most of — 
~ such training as they possess along specialized rural lines, while 37 


per cent have prepared for other fields of teaching. Of this 37 per 


|. cent, or 22,720 rural teachers as included in the Survey, 14.7 per cent .~ ; 
a ‘had prepared for teaching in the intermediate grades; 9 per cent for. 
. kindergarten-primary ; 6.7 per cent for upper. elementary; 3.3 per 
. cent for junior high school; and-2.6 per cent for senior high school. 
significance of this shift in teacher placement and its bearing 
upon ‘pre-service training policies will be considered later. 


But while rural.schools are benefiting from the general surplus. of | 


‘teachers in some states, in other. states, chiefly those commonwealths 


with weak professional organization and inadequate legal power in 
their state departments of education, the competition of large num- . 


bers of unemployed teachers is playing havoc with professional stand. 
_ ards in rural schools, and sacrificing the hard-earned gains of the last ~ 
quarter-century.” In this connection it should be noted that there is ~~ 
in reality no surplus of trained teachers in the United States. .The. © 
_ surplus existing and causing such professional disquiet is chiefly. nm. Fs. 
~ of unqualified or but partially qualified teachers representing a situa- 
tion which could be immediately and largely, if not: wholly, corrected x 
“by putting a teacher of high. school graduation and two years of pro- — 
-. fessional. training in every rural school of the land.: Here, it would 


seem, is a heaven-sent opportunity | for. providing country children - 


with trained:teachers. Why, in the name of all ‘things 
_ are we not using it more effectively! 


4. A fourth factor in teacher training to-day i is ‘that all teaching, 


both rural and urban, is relatively more attractive now than ever be- 
fore, because of the- ‘comparative. security of employment and the 


regularity of payment which it affords. In other words, our Cin- a 


_ derella of the professions | now: becomes an envied princess, and will | 
-mever again slip back into sackcloth and ashes. All this means in-. 
creased competition for the future, the certain ‘elimination - of the (a 


* Evenden, E. S. and G. Cc. cit. 
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‘et; and the gradual i improvement of professional standards i in rural ..- 
schools‘as well as in urban. 
Last,.and most significant of all among the present conditions 
ee influencing rural teacher training, is the new appeal of country life — 

-and of ‘all that pertains to farming as a mode of living. Through © 
. these days of. unemployment, insecurity, | and distress which, all im- 
pressions to the’ contrary, are far more terrorizing in cities than in 

the country, interest in rural life has mounted ’steadily: Because of 
this revival of faith in the soil and in the efficacy and wisdom of man’s 


| _proximity ‘to the source of: food supply, so many urban families have: - 


moved back to the land that. our farm population actually gained a: 
_half-million migrants in.the year. 1930. - Meanwhile our magazines 
teem with articles dealing with rural life and everything agrarian is - 
extolled—from the “Vermont way of life” to. the potato cellar and 
_ the kraut barrel. Behind all this typical American reaction, however, - 
~ lies a genuine yearning for permanent values, and’a great willingness - 


"to reconsider some of the basic standards-and practices of our rural” 


heritage. All this constitutes another golden opportunity in rural . - 


he education and particuladly i in the field of teacher: 


training: 


PROPOSALS FOR THE. PRE-SERVICE PREPARATION OF RURAL | 
"4 TEACHERS DURING THE PRESENT PERIOD — 


’ Tarning now to the second aspect of this discussion, attention is 


| ‘called to the fact that there are two distinct groups of teachers among 


‘the trained or partially trained entrants going into rural schools to- 
| day. The first.group, as revealed by the National Survey of the Edu-- 
cation of Teachers and as already mentioned, includes those who have 


-.. pursued. specialized preparation for rural teaching offered in our: 


- public normal schools and teachers colleges: The second group in- © . 
_cludés the remaining 37 per cent who have had specialized preparation — 
- for other or non-rural phases of teaching. In the judgment of the 


writer these two chief groups of. prospective rural school teachers. - . 


should be separately considered’ and treated according to their needs. | 
Before attempting more definite recommendation, however, it’ may 
. be well to examine the kind, and amount. of specialized preparation 


, _ provided for rural teachers of the one-teacher school variety.. For . - 


several years now, ever since the studies William Robin- 
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son® and’ by Bunting and McGuffey® i 1927, we have assumed that’ 
~ $$ per cent of all public teacher-training agencies were providing some 
_ -degree -of specialized rural preparation.. And so. they have: been; 


but the degree i in many cases has been both small and ineffective. 


. In 1929-1930 the present. writer undertook to classify all state a 


normal schools and teachers colleges in the United States on a basis 


'.... of rural service.’ This investigation shows that in a total of 174 insti- . 
tutions included in this study, only 72, or 41 per cent, were-méeting 
what are: commonly regarded. as adequate. standards for the special- 

ized preparation. of rural teachers, namely: (a) offering special 


‘courses in’ the rural field, (b) providing some special practice in 


typical rural schools, (c) ‘employing one or more’ designated rural. 
instructors, and (d) enrolling a ‘group of students preparing definitely 


'- for.some phase of rural school teaching. A drop here from 85 to 41 


_ per cent. Thus shrinks the rural service of our tax-supported state. 
. institutions under the application of more rigorous standards— . 
standards, it. should be noted, which are but. comparable to those. 


. “commonly, accepted and maintained everywhere for the training of 
‘primary, intermediate, and junior high school teachers. 


Prescribing, then, more definitely for the training of rural 
to meet the present social and economic situation in the average state, 
‘two large comprehensive provisions designed to affect and enlighten 


practically the whole elementary teaching. force of America suggest 


_ themselves. ‘The. first of these would aim to give all prospective. | 
teachers, both elementary and secondary, a general understanding 
and appreciation of American farm life; and of the important part | 
-. country people have always played, and still are playing, in our na- - 
tional tradition and-well-being. Such an understanding could be best . } 
gained, in my judgment, by the. pursuance of an orientation course on. 


“Modern American Civilization.” 


Properly presented, this course would show the alll impact of q E 


modern industry upon our agrarian society of the “Agricultural Era,” 


and should make clear the social and economic conflicts between. rural ° 


j * Rural Circular No. 21, ‘United ‘States Department of the Interior, ‘Bureau of Education, “Wash- 
- ington, D. C., 1927. (In mimeographed . form.) , 
© Bunting, L. and McGuffey, Verne. “The Preparation Rural Teachers.” Teacher College 
“Record, May, 1928. 
"Details of. this ‘study may . be. found in the Thirtieth the National Society for the 
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and hie interests eculiling therefrom. The effects of this change fg 
upon both country and city life would then be emphasized, somewhat 
as in The Rise of American Civilization. ® Following this, a study of *. 
the contributions of farm life to our culture, and a corresponding _ . 


~ treatment of the. contributions of urban life should be made. In-con- 
‘ clusion the course should point out the effects of all this upon schools, 


- both urban and rural, stressing the problems and proposed solutions — - 
_of mass education in large cities, on the one pad, and: those of 


: ‘sparsely settled rural areas on the other. : 


- But teachers actually serving in rural. schools, even for so short a. 
-time as a year or so, need something more practical and professional -_ 


than mere appreciation of rural. life, significant as this may be. 


To supply this need, I would have all: primary, intermediate, and’ 

"junior high school teachers, especially. those known to be headed .- 

- rural-schoolward ‘or thought likely to move in that direction, pursue AA. 
minimum units of instruction on the organization, programming, and. — 

r management of one-teacher schools, together with a limited. number 

|. of observations of first-class teaching in such schools. .This would be 

‘| broadening and professionally cultural to all elementary school teach- 

ers of the nation, and would reach the 37 per cent of non-rural school : - . 

_ specialists now going into one-teacher rural schools without an hour . 


of specific consideration and study of this type of teaching. 


The kind of instruction. outlined.above is by no means sufficient, * 


however, to meet and solve the many intricate problems of classroom 


_- teaching in one-teacher rural schools: For this we shall always need, 
as long as one-teacher schools exist, an interested and devoted staff 
_of specialized rural teachers who Jike country schools, who are will- 
|. ing-and eager to work in them, and who have’ had definite, well- — 
‘focused training for meeting the demands of the rural situation. That zs 


~ this attitude now prevails throughout both the profession and the lay 


‘ “public i is evidenced by the large number of teacher-training institutions. . 


| providing specialized rural instruction of some type (85 per cent as 


formerly stated), and also by the findings of the National Survey of 


the Education of Teachers showing that 63 per cent of all teachers in 


oneé- and two-room rural schools had at least training 


of this kind. 


- Assuming “agreement with. this position. for the time being, what 
Boned, Chastes A. and Mary. The 1930. 
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then should be the character and content of the specialized instruc. 
tion provided for this rural group? 


‘Specialized Instruction for the Rural Group: 


‘The specialized instruction for this. group should be based | upon. 
the distinctive conditions and problems of country life. These include © 
_ the physical, social, economic, and educational aspects of rural living 
and learning as represented by. special courses. and: activities in the”. 


following fields : 


ary ‘Special Rural Courses 


(a) Nature Study and A This should deal with the physical 
‘environment .of country life. elementary school teachers, ‘both rural 


urban, should have an introductory course ‘in elementary science. But rural 


teachers who are to work with children surrounded by a Nature environment 
' need. additional preparation. in this subject stressing’ the nature study aspects. 


Agriculture should be tought here. for and appreciation,. not’ for “a 
vocation. 


(b) Rural Sociology and Economics. This course should: follow the orienta- _ 
. tion study of “Modern American Civilization,” affording those students who 
expect to work in the country a-more detailed knowledge of typical farm life. 
~~ Rural population, rural social institutions and. problems, the ‘economic situation — 
‘in agriculture, and the international aspects of farming should be included among 


the topics treated, all being presented in such a way as to develop a greater appre- ~ . 


ciation of-rural life and a clearer écfnition of the function: and asians of 
the teacher in rural society: 
(c) ‘Rural Education. This course cover the adaptations of 


é . the educative process to rural school conditions and to the farm child’s experience. . - 
‘It should begin with an introductory survey of the significance, conditions, and — 


needs of rural schools ; then include a study of desirable adaptations i in curriculum, ~ 
technique and method, organization and management, community relations and 


- some phases of rural school supervision and. administration. | 


‘In two-year: ‘curricula each of the foregoing courses should cover at leat one * 


semester ; in three-. and four-year a full year. 


(2). Special Rural Practice 


Practice teaching for prospective rural ‘inthe should be both eae ond 
specialized: The general practice referred to: should include observation, group — 
’. teaching, and room management.. This: may be ‘conducted most economically in 
- the grade‘rooms of the campus training school or of the local town. . Here prin- 
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ciples and habits. fundamental to all good teaching may be fixed. But for best 
- _ success in the rural school, general practice of this type is not sufficient. In addi- 
. tion the teacher training student contemplating or likely to enter rural service, 
. even temporarily, needs specific practice designed to meet. actual rural conditions - 
and done in one-teacher, two-teacher, and consolidated schools. The rural stu- 


dent’s program of practice should also include some experience in starting begin-" 
children, particularly i in reading. 


(3) Rural Life ‘Club 


Alli institutions preparing rural teachers will do on to encourage the organiza- < 
. tion of rural life clubs among: their student bodies. Such clubs should be open. 
"not only to rural students but to all others interested in rural affairs and should - | 
___ be so conducted as to provide definite tung in rural education leadership . for 


"Organisation aad Staf 


"At. least two specialists in rural education will be. needed to con- 


yen the differentiated instruction and other activities advocated here eg 
for the preparation of rural teachers. One of these, to be known . 


preferably as the “Director of Rural Education,” should teach one 


-*. or more of the special courses offered, and should assume general — 


responsibility for the direction of the rural student group and the. ~ 


development of rural education interests. throughout the institution 
-- and its territory. The other, designated as the “Supervisor of Rural — 


_ Practice,” should have general supervision of all practice teaching . os 
‘done in one-teacher, two-teacher, and consolidated schools, and should 


also teach some units (especially those on in 
the course.on Rural Education. 
In addition. to these two: tural: specialists, critic teachers will 
. be needed in each of the schools or classrooms used for rural practice, 
and in. large institutions an assistant director of rural Pyeent, 
follow-up, and extension work is often essential. 


Advantages of the Foregoing Plan 


‘The program described attempts a compromise between epecialien 
tion and. generalization; it represents. an effort to prepare teachers _ 
effectively for service in rural schools as they now exist, yet to provide 
for transfer to other. positions and for meeting the. demands of the 
changing. sorial order. Its advantages to the various groups of stu- 


oe t . 
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‘dents concerned are. obriows. Those completing the entire: two-year 


_ “course should be as well prepared for one- and. two-teacher schools: 4 
as can reasonably be expected under the present compensations: of — 


the teaching profession. Members of this group specializing further 


in rural. work will have had ‘an excellent background on which to’ J 
build, while those leaving the one-teacher school should find the course _ 


a easily transferable, with additional summer session study, to grade 


- . schools. Those dropping out.at the end of the junior year to begin | 
‘teaching with but one year of preparation will also ‘be fairly well - 
fortified for the. difficulties confronting them.’ The plan thus tem-— 
_porizes with the present social trend without capitulating every-- 
- thing’ to-it; and this, it is submitted, is the type of education and o 


tencher training needed i in American life to-day. 
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GOODWIN WATSON 
Associate Professor ‘of Education, Teachers College 


between German psychology and our 


work in America is that German psychologists are more likely 


- to create new theories and to define points of view. We-may look at 
the dynamics of human life with the vitalistic point of view of Driesch 
or. the mechanistic one of Loeb; we may classify its. maladjustments : 
"in accord.-with Kraepelin or Bleuler. We may analyze them with - 
’ Freud or Adler or Jung or Rank; we may see in them the basic types’ 


of Dilthey or Kretschmer or Jaensch. But in any case. we follow. the 
- lead of a German thinker. ‘It was-a little embarrassing to be asked 


by my German colleagues what significant contributions: regarding : 
human. nature would come out of ‘the many investigations and the 
widespread | interest in clinical psychology in America. If they had. 


asked for experimental results I could have given them many, some 


~ of which would have been exceedingly embarrassing to some of their .. - 
-: theories—but they seldom: did. We seem almost to have-a division . 
| . of labor among nations, to such an extent that German psychologists Ks 
create new points of view—practically as many as there are scientists, ; 


- while Americans do the assistants’ work of checking | up on some of 


| . these theories and making the relevant computations. One problem, i] 
which arises from this situation, is that ‘theories advance,’ too, 


and before theories have been disproved by American scientists, they 
. “have already. been abandoned or revised by the German scientists. 


Another important. difference is that Americans seem to be more~ 


4 concerned with the application « of theories. It is true that a German 


psychologist can work out: a ‘theory of the heretofore, the here, and 
the hereafter from years of meditation on a few experiments 
sensory imagery, but as typical Americans we are interested in know- . 

_ ing what we can do with the theory. Much that T shall say about. 


- possible applications would ‘probably be. disowned by the German sci- 


* An address delivered before the Scholia Club, October 3, 1932. . It ‘was previously presented 
in ‘German at 4 Conference. on Education in ‘North America,: Mayence, July 21, ; 
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; entists whe have developed the point’ of .view. ‘They have. concerned 
themselves much with theoretical implications. We shall try to start — 
with their findings and venture into undeveloped fields of application. 
The most prominent ‘theory in German psychology. i is that way of - 
looking at experience in structured wholes known as the Gestalt thie- 
ory. Wertheimer probably deserves. to be known.as its creator. 


Kohler has best developed its theoretical. implications. . Lewin has 


. brought it closest to a practical application i in human affairs. The | | 
| bearing of Gestalt psychology upon education has been far less clear 
- than its theoretical interest. So far as I know, Gestalt psychologists - . 


produced :no distinctive arithmetic or reading texts, no kinder- . 


. garten: blocks or laboratory manuals, no new program of personal 
analysis, ‘and no commissions on revision of the curriculum. Many of 


«the attempts to write an educational ‘psychology ' from the Gestalt 


point of view appear to have resulted in little more than a restatement. 
of the theories of perception and the-operation‘of the nervous system . 
plus some rather far-fetched illustrations with the. classroom flavor. 


_ + The general effect is that of schoolrooms offering a little support to. | 
_.the theories af the scientist, rather than of. scientists aiding i in: the % 


solution of major educational problems. : 
In this discussion it would be almost impossible to oer to sited the ; 
‘many phases of Gestalt theary, and quite. impossible to refer to the 


mass of evidence, from observation and experiment,. which underlies 


it. All that I shall try to do is to select one major emphasis in the -- 
: Gack theory, an emphasis which I think can. be whole-heartedly 
accepted also by those who prefer to-explain it in pre-Gestalt terms, . 
and to. try to discover the contribution of this: general emphasis to. 
some crucial problems i in American education. We shall take as our _ 
' theme the psychological distinction between ‘a collection of elements. 
each complete in itself and merely added to the others, and a whole © 

' in which all the parts are interrelated and interdependent. This is by ° 


.° no means the only, perhaps not the chief, contribution of Gestalt. 


psychology. Certainly “it was ‘recognized long before there were 
Gestalt. psychologists. A picture seen by one child may be reacted to 


_ as a dog plus a man plus a gun plus.some birds plus some bushes, and .|. 

"so on, each feature independent of the other. An adult may look: at 
- that same. picture, recognizing in it a man going duck hunting, but 
“aware of an  interrelatedness that in ony of the + 


. . . . 
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plctare might: affect the meaning of all the rest: -of i it. With apologies 


- to those to whom Gestalt is as familiar as the idea of the ‘interde- 


pendence of various bodily organs, we may spend just.a few moments . 


illustrating further this central-idea of a unified whole. 


What makes the difference between a‘ ‘simple. of 


_ ments and a single unified Gestalt is not the physical stimuli. We 


| . have already seen that the same picture physically arid objectively . 
may be either a hodgepodge of isolated details or a unified structure. 
The same selection of notes may be a mere séquerice of tones to one’ 
i _ hearer, and a melody to -another. ‘One common misunderstanding _ 


~ of this distinction is the assumption that the size of a-unit has ‘some- 
thing to do with the difference.. One report by an American at the 


recent International Congress of Psychology was based upon the” 
naive assumption that if children learn to react to letters in reading, - 


the. experience of -these letters is atomistic, whereas the ‘reaction to 


” words follows the Gestalt theory. As a matter of fact, a single line 


is reacted to'as a Gestalt: A single letter may be seen as a crisscross 


' _ of several straight and curved lines, .or ‘as a unified letter. A word . 
_- may be either a collection of elements or a gestalted unit. The’ same. 


may be said of combinations of words. 


Let us try a simple experiment: - -I shall read a list of qoute which. 


you are to recall: dog, morning, sparrow, banker, knife, music, dress, 


depression. Here isa parallel. list of words: fox, night; chickens, © 3 


farmer, gun, noise, fur, joy. The first list is a mere collection; if it is 
- remembered at all, it is remembered by repetitive effort. Any word 
- could be replaced by another or put in another position; each stands 


‘. alone. Within the second list there is a superstructure ; the meaning : 
_ of each word is guided by its relation to the others. Our association. 
-. is not fox in general, but the. aspect of fox that involves chicken steal- ¢ 
. ing; not the concept of gun in general, but gun that the farmer Sows" 


- at the fox, which is experienced. 


_. .We may see’ the same thing in two letters. One child writes: “I ; 
went to see.my cousin. My mother does not like cats. Next summer: 


we are ‘going on an.auto tour. Hope you are well. Please come to 


see us.” Another may tell a connected. story about how he fell into the - 
- brook, a story which has united: structure and a kind of personality. . 


We see then that a gestalted experience may ‘be a line, ‘a letter, -a 


word, a sentence, a story, but in any case what we mean is something 


| | 
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’ other than « an accumulation of elements in an additive way. A. tree | 
_ may- be experienced as roots plus trunk plus branches plus leaves, | 


or it may be: experienced as a united organism in which each part re- 


ceives its nature and meaning from the others.. We may choose ‘so 
huge a unit as the solar system, and miay think of it as a. collection of: 
bodies each moving in its own orbit, as Ptolemy conceived. it,:so that © 
~ .any body could: be moved or its course changed without influencing A 
any other; or we may. recognize the e interrelated unity: of the Coper- 
 nican system. 


Many words we use are appropriate only ‘we are thinking 


'. about a system as a whole rather than a collection of parts. The. : 
_» contrasts, simple and complicated, chaotic and orderly, round and ° 
square, symmetrical and distorted, slender-and obese, clumsy and 


graceful, represent properties which do. not exist-in the elements of 
the thing we are talking about, but exclusively i in the thing experienced 


‘as a whole. 


Perhaps more than enough has been said to make it’ dees that the. 


experience. of the Gestalt is different from:the experience of a collec- 
‘tion of independent parts.- It is quite true, of course, that. attempts — 
have been made to explain this difference in other than Gestalt terms. 
_ Some connectionists would say that what.we have been calling : awhole. |. : 
‘is simply each element minus .all.its connections which are not rele- 
vant.and do not. “belong” in this Picture, plus all the relationships | 
. between. each element and every other in the organization of the. 
. whole.. We will not quarrel just now with such a complicated and in-. 
consistent system. Those who have been brought up in. such “bond”- 
‘age that an elaborate tangle of bonds and the unexplained: absence of 
is thousands of other bonds. which ‘might operate, but do not, remain 
‘more congenial than a. simple system of gradients a little like those J. 
in any field.of force, may have their world that way. for the mo- _. 
‘ment. We are interested in the educational meaning rather than in. 
- a scientific - explanation; so we will hold fast to the facts: of experi- 
~ ence: which are accepted by both the connectionist’ and the Gestalt 


psychologist.’ We are concerned with the fact. that a given set of. 
objective physical stimuli may sometimes produce’ a piece-plus-piece 


experience, or sometimes, produce a gestalted experience, and these 
two experiences are different: However we may wish to account for. 
the its are important for education. _ Three 
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of the most. important consequences are that the gestalted experience 
is easier to recall, it- provides . the possibility for intelligent action 
within: it, and it gives meaning to its parts... 


‘Our experience daily demonstrates. that gestalted | experiences are 
easier to recall than are collections of elements. Sometimes we can - 
recall a Gestalt when we have forgotten its elements or parts. We . 

ean recalla face without being sure whether the man had a mustache. 
or not, having, forgotten’ the color of his eyes, the shape of his nose, | 


or the lines-about his mouth. Often, when searching our-minds for a 
lost name, we have-the experience of. knowing what the name sounds 


. a like, how long it is, where its accents fall, its meaning for us, with- 


_ out being able to recall the exact elements which’ supposedly make up 


that Gestalt. It is easier for a child to repeat the sense of along —. 

. sentence than to repeat the exact ‘words: A melody that sings itself . 

is very easy to. repeat, whereas the same sequence experienced as iso- 

. lated notes is very hard to memorize. A sentence is far. easier to. recall 
than a row of nonsense syllables equivalent i in length, That is-true . 
even when the words joined together represent unusual sequences... 
We can illustrate this point perhaps with the two lists of words which ~ 


J presented a few moments ago. I dare say that if I called now for 
repetition .of. the. two sets ‘of words i in correct order, we “would note 


| that.a- far larger number were recalled:from the. gestalted ‘list than 
' were recalled from the disjointed list, although the practice of the - 


direct sequence from one word to,the next has been not much greater 


in one case than. the other. Moreover; we would find that more; 
|: synonyms were substituted i in the case of the gestalted list, indicating . 


that the- meaning was remembered even when the particular form in 


* .which it had been experienced had dropped out. By next week the dif- 


. ‘ference in ability to recall these two lists will be much 1 more apparent 
than it is at present. 


Ease of repetition is not the chief advantage of experience which 


comes to us as a.result of Gestalt. /Within the. gestalted experience — 

.. there is more. possibility for intelligent action.) We remember, of. 

. course, the behavior of Kéhler’s apes and the now world-famous dusty 

‘| little-banana.’ As long as the scene was experienced piece plus piece, 
' made up of banana plus cage. plus stick ‘on the ground plus’ blanket : 


on bed or box in the corner, there was rio possibility of effective striv- 


ing. snddenly or the scene a unified — 
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with the iit or blanket or bent ina vital relationship to the. process 4 
~ of getting the banana which ‘was too hoes aways then the ape made an 
intelligent adjustment. 


Another illustration is fresh in my own experience. : Coming i into 


‘a strange city; it is possible to learn the streets in a piece-by-piece — 
-. fashion; one learns how to get from station to hotel, hotel to post 
- . office, hotel to. theatre, and some other definite stretches. On this 
level there is little possibility of intelligent adjustment to new routes: | 
>. from point to point in the-city. An acquaintance of mine in Naples | 


had to-go from her hotel to a friend’s hotel and thence to the opera, 


because she knew that route, whereas from her hotel direct to the ~ 
opera would have been only: a third as far.. : When ‘that situation 
_ shifts from a. piece-plus-piece scene to some unified. picture, perhaps 


by study of a map or by some experience of moving about with.a . 


constant sense of direction, it is possible to find new routes within . 


that scheme and to make further short cuts, and thus to plan intelli- 


‘gently on the best. method of going from X to Y to Z, the. 
‘-route be entirely new, 
said there. were three ‘consequences of of 
* ence. We have noted that it is better remembered and that it offers 
‘more possibility of intelligent adjustment. In the ‘third place, it 
_ gives, almast by definition, more meaning. No event can be explained _ 
-by an analysis of what goes. on in the event itself,.and no event.can_ - 


be explained by its presence in a mere accumulation of other unrelated 
events. It is only when experience X is embodied in a larger whole 


- that X can be understood. The meaning of a leaf requires the ex- . 

_ perience of a tree as a whole; no analysis of the leaf can ever ex-- 

. plain it, The meaning of a.word depends on the situation in which 

' it is spoken; no analysis within the word itself will ever make its 

_ meaning clear. The meaning of a mother does not exist in the 
-.. mother, but in-the. family pattern. The same element. embodied in 


different. Gestalt forms may have ‘meanings so different that the dif- 


See ferent experiences may rest upon almost completely different brain - 7 
' processes. The number 1066 as the-date of a battle, the price of a’ 
dress, the telephone. number of a dentist, or the number of pages. in. 


a book, has four meanings so different that it is really not fair to say . 


_. that the same element is present in all of them. 


‘Iti is curious that the three advantages of the. Gestalt igure as con- 
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‘trasted with the collection of elements correspond rather nicely to 
three common objectives in education, Some people wish to use edu- 


cation to perpetuate the culture of the past. Psychology would re-- - 


mind them now that that can best be done through gestalted units 


- which will be better remembered than the: aggregations of more or | 


- léss independent elements. Others: are interested i in developing the 


_possibility for intelligent adjustment i in new and unforeseen circum- » 
stances. To them we would point out that the gestalted experience’ 
__ provides the only possibility for intelligent adjustment when old bonds" 


- become inappropriate. -For others the major aim of education is to 


add richness of meaning to all the events of living. .This richness of . 


meaning, we must again point out, is: dependent upon the ability to 
"experience any event as an essential part of a larger whole, What- 


ever our choice among these objectives in education, we must choose - 
to try to get away from piece-by-piece ways of looking at things, and _ 


-to-create instead the sort of experience which is a unified whole. 


Suppose we turn now to two.or three important concerns of educa- 
tors to see what this essential difference between a whole anda col- - 
‘lection of elements means for our professional activity. Consider 

character education. Is there any: important guidance to be found | 

inthe difference between the Picco bp plese -view and the Gestalt view? 


think so. 
-An individual character is not a. bundle = detachable or ‘attachable 
Lehien: but a gestalted structure. Individual acts are symptoms of a 


{  _ total situation, not separate responses. At Teachers College we have 


- done a good deal to encourage the piece-by-piece view. _ Stimulus- 


Tesponse bonds do not have to run between segregated simell ‘and | 
‘isolated reactions; they might be thought of as connecting complex 

'. gestalted situations and similarly organized responses. Symonds in his . 
Nature of Conduct, however, seems to propose to attack the prob- 


lem of building character habits in much’ the same way that is neces- 
sary for learning. unrelated words spelled according to our haphazard 


American: system. The number of conduct habits a child must.form, 
he maintains, is presumably not much greater than the number of — 


- words he must learn to spell. Ruth Andrus lists some eight hundred 
specific habits. will not insist that these writers are themselves. com- 
mitted to. the habit-plus-habit | view of personality, but they certainly 
to lean i in that. direction. It is in considering the 
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with spelling that the American. Research’ 


ment began with spelling and our research still continues in something - 
of the pattern that was appropriate to this least rational part of our 
curriculum. The behaviors investigated by Hartshorne’and May— 


cheating on tests, ‘working more or less persistently for class than. for 


personal credit, and the like—have been treated as though each of 


_ ’ these behaviors could be counted a unit meaning the same thing when- | 
'.. ever it emerged and whatever the type of person in whom it-emerged. 
~ Some of our research associates in the nursery. school began a few 

- years. ago to count the number of times one child touched another, |” 

leaving very largely out of account what kind of.touch was involved 

- and the circumstances in which this unit acquired any meaning it might 

_. have. Most of the people who have developed character tests, as well 
those who have worked on intelligence, aptitude, and achievement 
tests, have made the assumption that if we could get enough tests, | 
by combining one score with another through multiple correlation or — 
profiles, we could get a measured description of the total personality. 


_In contrast to all this piece-by-piece endeavor is the modern. _ 
justment psychology as applied i in our clinics. ‘ Here it is assumed 


~ that a particular behavior is a symptom of an inner dynamic unit 

~ which acquires.its meaning from other factors in the total setting of 

the child’s life. It seems clear ‘that the same inner condition may 
-. express. itself i in very many different . specific behaviors. When we |. 


are called to dinner,-as Thorndike has remarked, we may go through © 
any one of a thousand different sets of specific movements, depend- 
ing on where we are, where the dinner is; and other: circumstances, 

yet the behavior is clear if we see. it in relation to the goal. Be-: 4 


havior. which leads to mastery of .a difficult problem, to the recogni-. . 


tion of revenge or love, may continue over a longer time and be more 


Ee complicated in its varieties, but i it is nevertheless unified toward some 
goal.) 


way in which we come to this inner wnity in, 


- parently diverse acts is pretty complicated, but ‘we do it very success- — 


fully, and often on the basis of very little practice. Any man who - 


‘has to deal with people soon. learns to be right more often than-he |. 
‘is wrong in sizing ‘up the kind of person with whom he is dealing: : . | 
- The difference between trying to do this by.the mechanical combina- 

tion of: a sum of traits, and a. grasp. of the general form or outline A 


: 
| | 
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of the peviiiantieg't is well illustrated i ina a study by Dr. Von Desiien: wd 


- He collected a number of trait ratings (piece by piece): and short pen - 
portraits (gestalted) of the same children: He’ found, in the first 


‘place, that the personality sketches informally made could be matched 


with the children, while the sum or profile. of ratings, although con- . a 
taining many more facts, could not be successfully matched. The 


‘most interesting part of his experiment consisted in asking. questions 
the answers to which were not: given either in the ratings. or in thé 
‘case descriptions. -He found that those who had: read the pen 


sketches were markedly’ more successful in getting “hunches” about~ 
; other characteristics. of the children than were those who had gone | 


~ over the rating scales. Just as one ‘who grasps the general layout of 


a city can visualize a route he has never traveled, so the readers'who - 
caught something of the: personality Gestalt, rough and inadequate 


as it was in the verbal sketches, could know what to expect of. that 
kind of person. 


- The measurement of. spetific acts is only a possible aid within the 


 darger process of understanding behavior. - Indeed, it may be more 


a handicap than an aid. . Our measuring processes sometimes seem 
to me a little like. attempts to classify all the articles in a five-and- _ 
ten-cent store on the basis of putting together all articles that are.of.. ~ 
' the same length, or of the same color, or of the same weight, or that . 
have some other obvious physically. measurable property, when, as a, 


-matter of fact, these articles have been created for scores of different 


“purposes, and a qualitative analysis of their inner structure and their 


relationship to other. activities in human life is the only thing which 


would make possible an intelligent classification of them. ‘Frankly, 
_ 4 question whether we are ready to make use of tests in dealing with 


- human beings. We are hardly ready to create tests. Observation of 


behavior.in gestalted-units, with full:awareness of interrelationships, 


may include qualitative and intuitive judgments, but it seems to me 
to be more scientific than blind counting of irrelevant units. _ Experi- 


' -ments, many of an exact sort, can play a large réle in the observation 
of character, but tests as measures. of character will develop ened ; 


slowly.) 


.- This has been: a little ¢ excursion into measurement, but let us come 


2 Von Helmut. Die “a Grund. von 
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back to the problem of character development. Suppose. a child | is 
- lazy... If we think of the habit of laziness as a more or less isolated _ 
-habit we may apply our laws of learning, try to reward work, to make — 

_ laziness unpleasant; to repeat this in varied situations, and to gen--*. 
_eralize the ideal. Maybe we will succeed in getting the lazy child ._ 
-to work, maybe we will not. Perhaps our very treatment will develop 
_-several new problems instead of the one we started with. The cen- 
__tral theme of our discussion would suggest to us: that we. must begin | 

with .a- picture of the total personality which has a: structure that. 

- gives meaning to this laziness part. Laziness means one thing in an °- 


undernourished, generally tired child, but quite another in a child who. - 


works and plays energetically except in one teacher’s class, where he. 
is usually lazy. There is one laziness which we come to interpret. as - 
meaning “T-can’t and I’m afraid to try”; another which means “I: 
-. won't and you can’t make me.” Intelligent. adjustment on the part — 


of. parents and teachers requires that this particular laziness habit . 


. not:be regarded as fit for.training or ‘retraining until it has first been 
ES understood as a symptom in the light of the whole. personality picture. — 


' The conclusion is not new, but I: hope i it is clarified and emphasized. 


Character education on ‘the piece-plus-piece basis i is not without some 
' good results, but it is necessarily less wise and less effective. than 

-. character education which opergtne within a Gestalt of the whole per- 
‘sonality. 


We spoken. of character measurement and character 


development from the point of view of the teacher or parent trying “ O 
"to develop character ji in somebody else... The point loses none of its 


importance if we think of. the understanding of our own characters. 


‘Poor Richard scoring up lists-of his own virtues will never get so 
impressive or meaningful a view of himself as would be given by a 
. few sentences describing his personality as a type. One of the many’: 


contributions of psychoanalysis, whatever its varied and conflicting: 
‘forms, i is that the individual develops a. working picture of himself. ~ 


It may be distorted’ at many points, but it is unified. It is‘less ~ 
likely tobe. false ‘than a list. of traits, because its: various aspects) 
"Correct one another. - The student sees himself i in organization, and 
-not as a‘collection of miscellaneous traits or responses. So it happens ; 
often in analysis that a single experience of insight into one’s own |. 
character unites in one 1e meaningful wae a large. number of previously “a 
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a not achieved by weeks of attempted drill on a piece-by-piece basis. 
Thus far I have applied the theme principle. of this discussion only 


to the understanding of human personality. One of the. great con- ~ 
- tributions of the Berlin school particularly has been their recognition 
__ that Gestalt principles apply to our experiences of the world outside 
us as well as to the experiencing self. Suppose we are looking a 
_ an ethical problem | rather than at a problem person. How’ is ‘one 
- to decide. what is right? “According to one famous piece-by-piece % 
program, these moral problems are made up of elements. There is a F 


demand for obedience, loyalty, courage, neatness, thrift, perseverance, 


coéperation, and so on. By some accumulating or: legalistic process 
~ one. may balance the virtues in one course. of action against those 


in another « course of action, and come out. with a — s moral- 


ity. 


Suppose now we try to get ‘a puree view of. the problem = 
situation. We see it not as elements to be combined; but we see how 


~ the situation: is shaped. The parts attain perspective, the virtues 
_ remain not as elements to be counted or.even weighed, but as aspects 


of the situation as a whole. The situation is a little like a personality _ 
which can be viewed from many sides. This structure will help guide 


our: conduct i in the situation. (Tl he educational demand is for practice 


in’ thus sizing up situations. as a whole, getting their main outline. ;: 


But. we must go still further. af 


We have treated the situation. asa gestalted unit to see. 
“behavior fitted into it. We.cannot explain the situation, however, or 


understand. it, until it ceases to be a whole in itself and becomes a 


.. part of a larger whole. Consider a particular. conflict. in the. life of =e 
-. ‘an adolescent boy. It is not enough to see that one difficulty i in its 

_” structural outlines. - Neither is it. adequate simply to see. the person-. 
ality of the boy in its gestalted form. Adolescence, too, is a part in’ 

a larger'whole. It isa transition from a fairly well-organized and 


— unified culture of childhood with clear relations to parents, schools, 


and playmates to another culture that will in time become unified for. 
the individual.. To be sure, there are sex problems, vocational prob-. 


-lems, problems. of religion and social service, problems of recreation, 
' of health, of money, of authority, in the life of the adolescent, but 
; these a are. maderstood and explained only when one sees the. larger 
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picture of the world. of the child and the. world of a | 


the adult and the transformations that occur at adolescence. Spran- , 
ger has done us.a great service by showing that an understanding: of 


the glands ‘of the adolescent does not take us very far in understand- 


ing the adolescent himself. We must get outside the adolescent to the - 


‘ _ world order before adolescence and the world order after adolescence \ 


if we are to develop a wise: agen for handling nes individuals 


in specific situations. 


-To character educators, then, this Gestalt principle says: for. per- 


-* manence, for intelligence, for effectiveness, for meaningfulness, try 
‘to see the behavior at any moment as a whole, try to see the whole 
behavior now as a part of a unified, evolving personality, try to see. 
b the situation as a whole, and as.a part of an evolving scheme of things.” 


We may turn now to another educational problem. The principle 


we are discussing might be applied in almost-any phase of educational... 
-work.. -Perhaps:some of you have’ already worked. out during the _ 
~ foregoing discussion implications for your professional concerns. 
Suppose we consider. for.a moment the curriculum. apparent 
once that we would deplore any curriculum. which suggests that edu- 
_. cation.is accumulated in relatively unrelated units. Some mathematics ~ 
plus: some. languages plus some science plussome.history plus some’ - 
_:» art does not constitute an experience which we can readily remember, 
use, and understand. Suppose, then, we unify these subjects in such 
a Gestalt as a boat project, or a. typhoid fever project. That is some. _ 
progress, but a boat project plus a typhoid fever project plus some 
study of white mice plus a comparison of vacuum cleaners plus a map” 
of the heavens does not give us any. educational 


unity. 


“We seem to’ face: four questions of perspective in carciedine mak- aA 


- ing: First: What sort of curriculum helps us to be aware of each per- 
‘son’s full personality at the present time? Secand: What sort of. - 
curriculum helps us to see; in one whole, the life of the individual: from =~ 
‘birth, through youth and middle life to old age? Third: What sort’ © 
‘of curriculum covers in one gestalted unity the life of the individual ~~ 
-in relation to other persons, to groups, to institutions, ‘and to the. 
whole of modern ‘civilization?. Fourth: What sort of curriculum. 
‘places. this whole modern civilization’ in’ relation to a larger whole 2h 
Eduard. Prychologie i des Jugendalter, Verlag & = Leipsig, 
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| ‘made up | of the epochs. that have gone before and those that are likely 
to come after? 


elaborate each of is impossible in but a 


_ few implications come to us quickly. . Consider first: What sort of | 
- educational activity gives a Gestalt which-includes the child’s whole - 


j personality at present? - This certainly must be a program which 


varies from one child to another. If children all.do the same thing. - 


at the same time in. the same way, that activity. cannot possibly be 


based on a full understanding of each child. Perhiaps ‘small groups .. 


for short: periods of time can work together and still retain full 
awareness of the whole of each personality involved, but educational 
mechanism. seems doomed, 


Variety in activities and a full-rounded education come not by-fore--. 


: ing the child to drop that which is central for him, and to take up 


‘something related:to another part of himself, but rather in making” 
~ jt possible for his educational activity to change when the structure. 


of his personality, the focus and center of -his. interest, shifts. 


ww Consider the second question: What sort of educational activity . 
. gives a Gestalt that covers the whole life of the individual-from birth,. 


~ . through youth and middle life, to old age? Here education has often 


_~ failed very badly. Even adult. ‘education rarely helps the individual: 


to see his life as a whole. We have some pieces of education in kinder- 


garten, others in childhood, others in the secondary schools, others _ 
- in college, others perhaps i in adult life. So-it happens that old bi 


” means merely cessation of life but not its completion. : 

_ Consider the third question: | What type of education gives a 

Gestalt which covers the life of the individual in relation. to other 
‘persons, : to groups, institutions, and the whole of modern civilization ? 
I do not think we shall get that in the schoolroom. We could im- 


port the elements into classrooms, but we would miss the essential ; 
- interrelatedness. and wholeness. I hope the school will one day have . 


"its part in businéss, in ‘community recreation, in distributing news, -in 


Caring: for the sick, in creating and enjoying ‘beauty, in research, 
in government. Yet we could participate in all these things and still . 
‘miss*the point—that the objective is creation of a picture of the 


‘whole in which all the- interdependence is felt: Let. us illustrate. 


_ There is no more important question in outlining that picture than: 
the of the relation the individual to institutions. Some 
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like to build a Communist Gestalt, in which the . “individual 
serves the larger. group,. sacrifices himself: for it if need be. Others 
would like to build a new freedom for the individual, in ‘which any . 


and every institution exists only: for those. indivichinle to -whom it 


- contributes. something valuable... In the: struggle about this i issue we - 


' haye an essential of curriculum ‘involved if ever there was one, but — 


it is not easy to put it in school assignments, Most pupils who pass - 
through our present education have a very. poor preparation for 
knowing what the question is about.( Our curricula, on any of the 


customary and most of the experimental bases, have been too piece-. - | . 
''. meal, and separated into compartments. - We are in danger of having 


~ this extremely important issue decided by people who.do not know © 


what it is all about. Only those who have seen the Gestalt of a whole 


-, society in which the individual is at the top of.the hierarchy, and ~ 
those who have seen just as clearly the same society as a Gestalt’ 


‘in which the group or State is atthe top of the hierarchy, and have ; 


seen other possible solutions affecting society as a whole, are fit to 


-make-a choice. It will take not only a curriculum which is more of © a 


‘a whole, but teachers who are developed with better integrated vision 
_ to make possible such education. Perhaps, already, it may be too | 
late to start. The decision may be made for us before we get bok . 
educated to understand what they have decided. 

.Now to the fourth question: What type of education creates. a 
Gestalt which shows this modern civilization in relation to the. epochs: 
-* that have gone before and those that will come after us? | 


Our world is like the adolescent boy who cannot him-. 


- self because he does not understand either the. childhood from which ~ 


- he came or the manhood into which he is going. - We, too, in our 


whole. civilization, are. in a transitional period, Those who do not © 
see-our civilization along with the pioneer agrarian culture from. 


~. which it came and the wealthy, industrialized future, served by e 


mechanical slaves, into which. it-is going, as one continuous picture, 

find themselves confused and troubled., Life seems chaotic: From 

‘our Gestalt principle we know that we shall never find the meaning. 

of our life to-day by analyzing within that life itself. Neither can © 

“we get it wholly from the past.. Education must build Utopias if it 

is to. understand what life to-day is. 4 
the discussion, we have touched: and 
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ek on ‘questions as important ‘as life and death, not only i“ indi: 


_ vidual persons but for society. It is-well to remember that psychology 


a, not merely a matter for laboratory experiments, but also leads us 


““jnto these far-reaching policies. There are many other phases of 


> education within which we might profitably try: to apply. our principle 
_. of the superiority of the gestalted experience. ! Classroom examina-. - 


- ‘tions, for example, are very seldom made to test whether an indi- 
__- vidual has the. Gestalt or merely the elements. School programs, 


' regulated by the ringing of bells,.seem to have been invented for the - 
, very purpose of preventing any real unified experience from. develop- 
 ing.. Teacher training in the light of a complete vision of education . 
instead of a series of educational courses could ar our thought 
for.a long time. 

The of these several: problems. will to wait for.’ 
some other occasion. Let us return to the very simple thesis of this — 


article. There is an important difference between experience which is 
merely a collection of elements and experience which is a‘ unified 


; whole. Within the Gestalt we can remember, we can achieve insight 


and understanding that is not. possible so long as-the parts which 


make it up are more or less unrelated. . This seems to point to a way. - 


_ of looking-at character which to-day relies more upon qualitative de- 
scription of the: whole than upon careful measurement of. ambiguous, 


isolated aspects, a way of seeing each response embedded in a larger ~ 


_ purposeful act, and each purpose a thread in the pattern of the whole 


- personality. The differences we haye been talking about between the 


sum of elements and the Gestalt may give us a new way ‘of looking at 


our program for a given class hour, for a.course, for a life-long. 
- educational program, for an education as broad as society and as” 


long as the span between memory which reaches back and aspiration 
which leaps’ ahend. 
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MENTAL ABILITY MEASURED BY. 
VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL TESTS* 


‘By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Associate in’ Research, Lincoln School = 


HE highly wacteal's nature of many intelligence tests is tale. most 
commonly criticized feature. This criticism is based on the wide-- - 
: wate belief that facility in the use of.symbols and language is only 
kind of intelligence; that ability to deal satisfactorily with social 
. > ‘situations or practical problems indicates the possession of other kinds a 
. of intelligence. Tests-involving’ reading and written responses test 


the former but not the latter capacities, it is claimed. .A number of 
- . performance tests have been constructed. for the sole purpose: of — - 
measuring the abilities of pupils who have: proved to be incapable. ‘4 
measured by verbal tests of mental ability: 

| Verbalism is commonly: considered antithetical to the ability to deal 

practical situations, and individuals in the. ‘mass are popularly 
. divided: into two opposing: groups—those who can work best ‘with 

heads ‘and those who can work best with their hands—on ‘the’ 

. assumption that each type of ability: i is exclusive of the other. The. 

) _ ‘gifted child is often thought of as one who is predominantly verbal- 

_ istic; an omnivorous reader, possessing a store of knowledge bearing _ 
little relation to practical situations, capable of absorbing knowledge i 
; like a. sponge, but unable, when faced with the practical or “concrete . 
| ' situation,” to solve the immediate. problem if it is couched i in other — 
than verbal terms. On the other. hand, children who-are lame in |. 
| speech, who possess little facility for gaining thought from the printed — 
page, and who are unsuccessful when dealing: with verbal or arith- 
& — metical symbols, are-sometimes thought to be extremely competent - 


in making things or putting things wee: when concrete materials a 
are employed. 
If the two types of ability. described are mutually dine: 


* Dr. S. Hollingworth very Kindly read and criticized the original. draft of the. manuscript 
of this H. 
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: obviously, a test comprised solely ‘of verbal materiel would be inade- — 
. quate as a test of the capacity of the practical-minded child, and, on © 
the other hand, a performance test in non-verbal terms would scarcely 


test the capacities of. the verbal type of child. Thus popular crit- 
icism of the present commonly used verbal intelligence tests which 
_ rate children at the low end of the scale as “dull” would be justified. 


If, however, correlation of abilities i is the rule and skill with head — 
_ accompanies ‘skill with hands, and-if opportunities for learning and. __- 


training have been equal, then either verbal or non-verbal. tests of the 


-.. same level of difficulty. would be considered fair measures ‘of mental © 
i capacity. ‘Up to the present time there has been considerable. dis- . 
_- cussion of the problem, but little statistical evidence of the relation- - 
_ ship of the two types of capacities, if they exist. The facts that are - 
“known about the integration of the nervous system tend to indicate ~ 


the presence of correlation of abilities rather than absence of it. 


Performance tests are obyiously needed for infants. who are ‘unable 
~ to read, write, or talk; for persons with sensory defects—the deaf, 


_ ‘dumb, and blind; and for foreigners unfamiliar with the language in 
_ which. verbal tests may have been constructed... For all other indi- 


viduals who have had ample exposure to the language of the verbal © .. 
tests to be administered, the problem becomes one. of determining k 
- whether.some individuals are still more fairly tested by non-language ce 


and performance tests than by verbal tests. 


The popular belief that verbal and non-verbal. capacities are 
---tinct and unrelated mental capacities. may be attributed to several 


4 that can. be summarized briefly: 


. The mechanism of wish fulfillment and compensation. which’ re 


airs an equal distribution of talents is summarized i in such statements 
“slow but sure,” “poor but good,” and other expressions of popular 


| . haan The notion that the child who ‘is slow of speech but: 
facile with his hands is more acceptable and satisfying than the ‘ 


: notion that-a child has been left with scarcely any talents. 


/, Differences i in opportunity for learning account in part for. the 


impression that the two types of ability are unrelated. The control 
of environmental and training factors constitutes the greatest diffi- 


“culty i in the evaluation of the. development and relationship of the — 
different. capacities. - It is known. that gifted children desert ‘the ~ 
with its blocks and tools at an age and find their 
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_- source of. satisfaction i in reading or in studying. abstract problems. It. 


scarcely occurs to anyone to: ‘give. such children. training in handwork, 


_ to teach them how to put.a bicycle together or: to repair a clock. . 
'. Their school program, except in the most progressive schools, con- _ 
tains nothing that would stimulate them to deal with concrete situa- 
~ tions. The older the children. are and the more advanced in school, 
the more “bookish” their training becomes, until we have the situation 
of the boy who has never made-a chair, and can scarcely mend the - 
_. fence, preparing for college. We cannot conclude from this situation, © 
'.. however, that the boy who is busily preparing for college and who is. . 
adept at algebra, who can solve problems in social science, ‘and who 
' writes poetry, is unable to learn-to make a chair or to repair an auto- 
“- mobile and do it better possibly than. the boy of the same age who 
 -cannot do the academic work of the fifth grade. a 
_.. The boy who cannot do fifth grade work will soon . be shintied: a 
; off into special classes and vocational training. The largest share of 
his time will be ‘spent in doing practical jobs and in learning how to 
_ meet practical situations. He may have tried valiantly to succeed in | 


academic work, but: even with more than the average amount of. time 


* and effort spent upon it, in spite of coaching, extra home work, indi- - 
. yidual attention, and diagnosis of -his problem, he has failed to pass 3 
the hurdle that formal schooling sets up. In the case of the “bookish” . | 


boy, success with verbalistic achievement has shut out possibilities for | 


training of a more ‘concrete type, but.in the other case failure with © 


one kind of verbal achievement has demanded concentration on an 


. entirely different kind of training. ‘ Obviously the eventual results of . 
¥ training. or lack of it make one. pupil appear to be deficient in achieve- ~. 
~. «ment in which the other. appears to be extremely proficient. We may. 
* have the spectacle of the college professor who, unable to repair. a 

simple derangement in his car, stands helplessly by until the garage — 

‘mechanic, who may never have had the: advantages of* so-called 
“higher education,” arrives and. and locates and repaice 

the defect. ; 


_ There i is every reason. to suppose. that the superior child with the. 


- same length and kind of training could accomplish superior results in - | 
- both the verbal and the non-verbal fields. There is also some evidence d 

... that, when the prop of close supervision is removed from the mentally — 
less capable child, he is ‘able ‘to ‘Proceed satisfactorily ‘with 
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than a brighter child would be. The of quest 
- men are replete with instances of profound thinkers who were equally 


. skilled in working with materials and their symbolic representations. - 
‘Mechanical skills. were often quickly acquired through ope need aa 


- a new piece of apparatus or a new instrument. 
3. Actual cases of individuals who are extremely competent in one 
type of skill but woefully deficient in the other do exist, but because 


| of: their. comparative rarity they receive unusual attention and come eens 
. to be accepted as typical. For the most part the inconsistent scores 


of 2 few unusual ‘¢ases have resulted in the criticism of verbal tests as 
measures of ability. Attention is “constantly focused upon the un- 


equally: gifted, or defective, child because of the great amount of “< 


assistance he. requires, from teacher or- ‘welfare worker.. 


_ 4. Discrepancies in abilities measured by verbal and non-verbal: 
tests may also be attributed to defects inherent in. the construction of i 
the respective tests. scaling methods, norms, ‘number. of cases 
examined, and background of individuals examined differ widely - 


* the two types of tests, correlation between the abilities measured i is 
-- scarcely to be expected. 


The ‘level of difficulty ‘measured by tests as contrasted. 7 
_ with that measured ‘by non-verbal tests appears to be quite unequal. . 
- With the exception of tests whose successful solution depends upon 

specialized training, such as an electrician or a ‘surgeon might have, a 


_ there is scarcely a performance test. available that cannot easily. and 


~ quickly be solved by upper grade and high school pupils of ordinary ; 


_ ability. On the other hand, there are many tests in the form of. words 


ow symbols, requiring no ‘special skill other than an. acquaintance with 
the meaning of the individual words or symbols, which tax the: capac- 
_ity of the greatest minds. In the opinion of some psychologists, in-. ~ 


- crease in the level of. difficulty of performance tests seems impossible 


_ in the very nature of. the case. The problems of greatest difficulty 
which engage the human mind are almost: universally couched in terms 


of symbols, whether they: grow out. of bridge building, measurement 
.. of the planets, or the intricacies of government. As long as so great 


"a gap exists between the difficult levels of verbal tests on the one hand © 
and performance tests on the other, wed results of these levels can. 


scarcely be compared. 


6. fa clement of physiological maturity plays a. “greater part in ‘the 
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case of children working. with performance tests than in the case of 
-. those working with verbal tests. Strong and large hands are naturally. 


better able than smal] and weak ones to handle blocks and put things — 


! together. With verbal tests there is less demand on physical strength 


than in the case of performance.tests.. Because of immature hands 
and arms, very bright children are sometimes at a disadvantage i mm: 3 


eo _ working with performance tests suited to their mental level, whereas — 
_. feeble-minded adolescents or adults are at an advantage i in perform. 


ance tests as compared with verbal tests, by virtue of their relatively 


‘3 stronger hands ‘and arms. Except for these two extreme. groups, the 

‘very gifted young children and the. feeble-minded adolescents. or 
adults, physiological differences of size.and strength are scarcely of 
_-énough significancé to distort performance test results.. For the 

"part, mentally. gifted children are also larger and stronger than aver- © 

'. age children of their age, as Terman and Hollingworth have shown, 


and they are therefore equipped to. and physically. 


with older children. 


- Children who are four, five, or six years. of. age are ini ition: 


by specialized academic or vocational training. -However,. 
studies of children of these ages show individual differences in achieve-. 
‘ment and aptitude. Differences reveal themselves in the children’s 

~~ speech, their motor activities, their social responsiveness, their mental 


alertness. When children of these ages are observed under the con- 


: trolled conditions - that standardized tests afford, it is possible to 
‘gauge accurately their success with both concrete and abstract situa-:_ 
tions, and to determine to’ some extent their relative success with 
verbal and non-verbal materials: Data from such subjects are nat- -* 
« urally limited in scope, but offer one line of evidence i in the savestign- 
tion of the present problem. 


The abilities of gifted: children with. onapaan to both: en and 


non-verbal ‘situations as compared with the success of average chil- 
_ dren confronted with the same types of situations were: investigated _ 

‘under the following conditions. Three groups of children.aged four, 
five, and six years were selected, all of whom, as measured by the . 


Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests, had intelligence quotients above: . 


“115. - The Binet tests are predominantly, verbal since all directions 
-areé given orally and pupil responses in most cases are given. orally. | 


The : same three of ‘were given the short scale of me 


| 

. 

| : 


of “Drawing. a Man,’ 
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Performance. Test ‘Sain which included. the: 
“Mare and Foal,” “Seguin,” “Five Figure,” “Two. Figure,” and_ 

“Casuist Boards,” the “Mannikin,” “Feature Profile,” “Ship,” “Pic-. 

_ ture Completion,” and “Cube Tests.” Results from the performance _ 
as standardized and administered by . 


Goodenough, were also available for some of these pupils. The per- 


- formance and drawing tests are wholly non-verbal so far as the exe- _ 


-cution on the part of the subject i is concerned. It-is. possible to ad- 


minister these tests to deaf or foreign-speaking children without the © 


. use: of language.. The children who are the subjects of this study, 


though from: decidedly superior ‘homes, can scarcely be said to have: 
_ had superior opportunity for learning the specific responses required in . 

- the tests. . They probably have had no more opportunity to build and _ 
to. manipulate blocks than have average children. They are, however, ~ 
superior to average children in height, weight, and general physique, _ 


being more comparable in these respects with children of their mental 


age level than of their chronological age level. The obtained 


with the two types of tests follow. 


Group of 24 gifted’ four-year-old pupils (Stanford-Binet LQ. over 115) 


Stanford Binet Median 1.Q. 130.3 
Stanford Biriet Median M. A. . 
Pintner-Paterson Median Point. Score 
"Group of 52 gifted five-year-old pupils (Stanford-Binet LQ. over 115) 
Stanford Binet Median LQ. ..:... 
Pintner-Paterson Median Point Score 
Group of 57 gifted six-year-old pupils (Stanford-Binet LQ. over 115) - 
Stanford Binet Median 1.Q. ...... 
Median C.A: ...... 
Pintner-Paterson Median. Poine Score . 


(Pintner- Paterson Point Score fiers for ‘ei 10 Tests). 


r | 8. 


a | 6. 


‘Score Norm. 37 116. 


| 261 


452 


279 | 309 |. 


4 


— 

t 
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Table I shows the distributions of Pintner-Paterson scores from the 

_- three groups of gifted children. - Figure 1 shows that the median. per- 

_ formance score of the four-year-old group is comparable to. that of 
‘the six-and-one-half-year-old average children, the. median ‘score of © 
the five-year-old group to that of seven-year-old average children, . 
and the median score of the six-year-old orp t to that of eight-year-old . 

average children. 


Ficure I. PINTNER-PATERSON Test 
RESULTS 


ntcate or ae eoup Broan ne inate age norma) 


“TABLE I 
OF. PINTNER-PATERSON PERFORMANCE Test Scones: 
Score Group 5-Year Group 6-Year Group: 
4 
150 16 
/ 
> 
2s} [47 


Ficure 2. “Dkawinc A MAN Test” 


RESULTS 


‘VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL TESTS ee | 
se Group of 40 gifted five-year-old pupils (Stanford-Binet 1.Q. over 115) 
Group of 45 gifted six-year-old pupils (Stanford-Binet 1.Q. over 115) 
Stanford Binet Median I.Q. 4:7 
‘Stanford Binet Median M. A. : 
**Drawing a Man” Medion Point Score 20.5 
_ Pupils of Normal Age-Grade ‘Status) 
Age ens 4 | 5. 6 | 7 | 8 
Score Norm 6. “10 j 18 “22. 
"Table IL shows the distribution of “Drawing a Man” ‘scores for | 
the three. groups of gifted children.. Figure 2 shows that the median’ ? 
drawing score of. the five-year-old. gifted group is comparable ta that’ 
of average seven-year-old children; and the median score of superior — 
six-year-old children is comparable to ) average seven-and-a-half-year- 
OF “DRAWING A Max” Scores. 
groups of gifted children with median I. 
12 5 are with average children in the general pepeiation in 
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of non-verbal tests—the Short. Scale 
- the test of “Drawing a Man,” as standardized by Goodenough—the | 
' results indicate superiority in non-verbal responses comparable in 
degree to their : to the child i in-more verbal 
tests. 
These results give ‘that young bright children are. not, as 
commonly supposed, mediocre or even deficient in meeting. non-verbal . 
or practical situations as contrasted: with verbal or abstract’ condi-_ 
tions, but that, so far as the limited number of cases indicates, they are - 
equally gifted in both.. Mentally the hands do. ‘not appear to be so” 
far removed fromthe head as they are physically. On-the contrary, 
results indicate a high degree of ‘correspondence for | groups of 
-children between various forms of behavior of a successful type. 
_.. whether the presentation of the situation and the subject’ s reactions 
are.in concrete.terms or in abstract terms: 


verbal. tests. give similar results so far ‘as they indicate degree of. . } 
.. mental superiority over average children. No. general conclusion 
- - 3 which would apply: to older or less capable: pupils can be drawn from 
_ °° these results. Further investigation is necessary to establish the facts 
the relationship between verbal and non-verbal cipecities for other 
age and levels. = 


In the case of. young bright children, at ‘least, verbal non- 
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"THE FOUNDING OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
UNIVERSITIES BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR* 


HE movement for: ‘the: Civil War, j in order-to gain a clearer con- 
‘colleges and universities in this coun- - ception of the extent. of the college. ‘move- 
’” try constitutes ‘one of the most ‘significant, ment in that era. _In the light of the facts = -. aan 
yet one - ‘of the most neglected, phases of revealed by these. two initial studies, it: . 
~ gur social and culturat history. The pres- ~weas possible to reconstruct.the main fea- 
‘ent. study, undertaken on the ‘basis of an ‘tures of the general movement for the 
extensive research in original sources, founding of ‘colleges and universities a an ; 
represents an initial attempt to portray this countty before the Civil War. 
the more important features of this col- . The Américan College was-typically.a . == 
- lege movement in the period. before. the teontier institution, designed to meet the = 
~ Civil War. . At the present time, when... needs of. piorieer communities, and estab- - 
higher education’ is inthe midst of 4 lished: in most cases on the frontier lines 
= critical era of reorganization, it seems ap- of settlement.. In the process of. the con- 
propriate to consider some of the forces tinuoys remaking of American institu- 


that have played a part in making. this: tional life on each successive frontier, the 
country in'a°very real sense “a land of American college came in time to depart — 
_neighborhood colleges.” radically from its European antecedents 


On: the basis of an intensive study of © and to acquire characteristics which made 

legal. and official. documents, a definitive it truly an indigenous institution. The - f 

‘list showing the one hundred eighty-two _ unusually Jarge number: of small colleges "2 
permanent ‘colleges and universities founded in America constitutes one of 
founded before ‘the Civil War was com: _ the- most. distinctive features of our. de- 
piled during the early stages of ‘the in- velopment in’ higher education. Even in 

_ vestigation, in order to provide a central the period before the Civil War, America: -. | 
- body of factual ‘material upon which a had already become the land of colleges, 
'-- broader study of the college movement: . with approximately one thousand colleges 
might be made. At the same time, a spe- and universities chartered as degree-con- . 

“cial -study was made of the large number _ferring institutions. -This unique deyelop- -. 

of more or less temporary colleges .and ment was due in large. measure to the . 

universities that were founded. before the. fact that. in. the westward expansion of 
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portunity: was presented building’ | up 
at each stage of the advance. across the . 
continent institutions of higher education | 
‘that would minister to the religious and 
- cultural needs of widely scattered frontier 


communities. . 


The “ college” in. this 
country was founded to meet the ‘ ‘spirit- 


ual necessities” of a new continent. It 


was: designed primarily as “a nursery of - 
“ministers,” and was fostered as “a-child 
of the Church.” Through the establish-~ 
ment of small denominational colleges . 
_. Scattered the: country, the elements 


of culture as. well as of religion were 


“maintained and perpetuated i in a‘frontier 
society.’ The movement for the founding: 
of. colleges. in America was identified ° 
with the rise and growth of religious de- 
nominations, and thus came to partake in 
large part. of the dominant ‘religious 
_ character of the. formative period of our: 

national life and to reflect the motives: 

‘and interests. of a: religious era. The 
need of an ‘educated ministry was rec- 

~ ognized from the very beginning by cer- 
-- tain denominations and met directly by 

- them through the institution of colleges:. 
Sooner: or later. practically - all ‘the 
nominational bodies. came to recognize. 

_that the -establishment of colleges 

“schools of the prophets” was the chief. 

desideratum of a sound policy of de-- 
_mominational advance. In the fullness: of 
time the problem of the sources of min- . 
isterial supply :on the frontier was suc-. 
cessfully met by the: advancing. religious 
forces of the country. through the found- — 


ing of a large number of colleges on each 


of the far-flung battle-lines‘of Christian-_ 
These denominational colleges, built 


upon the successive lines of western mi- 


a gration, were able to uphold. “the ideals’: 
_ of an educated ministry” on a wide front, 
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to train some ten j ‘thousand ministers for 


_the “Christian Cause,” to recruit count-— 


less numbers of the youth of the land - 


:“for Christ and the Church,” and withal 
to extend the benefits, if such they were 
‘in whole or part, ‘of a “religious culture” 

_to the remotest settlements of a vast and 


mighty continent. 
While French and Germen conceptions 


' of a state university were indeed influen- 


tial. at various times. in the development 
of state universities in this country, the. 
forces. that were largely instrumental i in 


.creating and shaping the twenty-one 
state universities that were established 


. before. the Civil War were, in the final 


analysis, native and indigenous in char- 
acter. Colonial precedents for the state 
control and. support of higher education; 
in so far as they existed, proved a negligi-. 
ble factor in.the rise of the movement _ 
for the founding: of state universities. 


- This state university. movement was ini- 


tiated. during the revolutionary period 


and was motivated in large part by the -. - 


hew social and political doctrines of the 


day. Although this : revolutionary move- 


ment: was short-lived, it was unusually 


successful while it lasted. At the turn of . 


the century there arése a renewed senti- 


‘ment in’ favor of church-controlled - in- 
stitutions of higher education, .and a 
"strong prejudice against state-controlled 

_ institutions. In spite of this fact, how- . 


ever, the movement for the founding of 


state universities in the east was able to. 


retain the support. of an. active minority . 
throughout the pre-Civil War period, 


while the movement for the founding of . . 


state universities in the west was able-to 
gather considerable momentum under the 

stimulus.’ of the successive land grants 

from the. national government. During . 

’ the whole. of the middle period of our 
history the state university movement. 
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“was itself to. the domi- 
j nant. religious tendencies of the day.’ 
Practically all the twenty-one state uni-. 


‘versities founded before the Civil War 


were brought during this period more or 


less under the influence of religious in- 
~ terests, thus nullifying in large measure 
the ‘ideals of state education advocated 
during the revolutionary era. By the time 


of the Civil War, however, there. finally. 


arose. a rather widespread demand on 
the part of the people that the existing 


state universities be freed from. sectarian, 

-influence and be made more responsive to 
_ the new and insistent needs of American 
‘society. Thus, after a rather long period 


of trial and. ‘experimentation, the state: 


university emerged ‘as a. distinctive and . . 
. recognized type of institution of a more 


or less secular character in this country, 


supplementing, but yet not superseding, 
the denominational ‘college, which. for so - 
long had maintained special privileges in 
_the field of higher education.” . 


le STUDY OF DEVIATES IN VERSATILITY AND 
SOCIABILITY OF PLAY INTEREST* 


HE ol this 
What are 
characteristic features of the nature ard 
- behavior of four types of deviates in 


may ‘be. stated as: 


play: (1) those -who play an inordinate 
amount (versatile) ; (2) those who play 
very little: ‘(non-versatile) ; (3) those 
who engage in a conspicuously _ large 
number of social activities 


with other (non- 


"PROCEDURE 
The. Lehman. Play. Quiz ‘was given 


- fifth and sixth grades of the Kansas City, 


Missouri, schools; and deviates were se-| 


- lected from the of two testings. 


The one hundred ‘childrenwho partici- . 
pated in the largest number of games 
(Group 1), the one hundred who partici- 
pated. in the smallest number (Group: 
IIT), and the: one hundred. -who took: 


(social) ; a 
(4) those who engage in few activities’ 


Study sociability. 
twice to five thousand children in’ the ~ 


part. in -an average of games 


(Group Il) were studied for the effect 


of versatility in play interest upon be-- 


havior and adjustment. The one hundred 


who participated i in plays and games most 


often with other children constitute. the 
“social group (Group IV); the-one hun- _ 


dred who. participated least often with 
other children (Group V1) constitute 
the non-social; and the: one hundred who © 


’ participated with other children in an av- 

. amount of plays. and games make 
an the control group (Group V+) -used to. 
All common -control .. 


techniques were employed. . Additional 
data—from mental and educational. test . 
results, a trait. rating device, school 


marks, and measurements of physical si 
growth and presented. 


FINDINGS 


The coefficient of correlation 
the results of the two testings (with the — 


* By Pavr A. Wirrr, Ph. D. _ Teachers Columbia Contributions to Education, 
No. 470. 


| 


play quiz) was Ol, indiciting 
. fair degree of apeeamy, especially for 
this type of instrument. 


As a measure of sociability; the: auiaber 


- of activities. engaged in by a given child 


other children was used. - This “ap= 


‘pears to be the most Consistent measure 
of a child’s sociability i in play." 


The ‘coefficient of correlation between 


the two. reports of number’ of’ activities 
participated in with other children was 


_ + 609.01. 


.. The. mental and iathanil: test re- 


sults were analyzed. for. the six groups. 
‘Differences in E.A. were small,-and ap- . 
‘parently indicate that the .groups were. 
-somewhat similar in their ability to do 
the tasks required by: standardized edu- 
“cational tests. 

Although the group - proved 


somewhat superior to the ‘others in meas- 


ures. of physical development and growth, 
all groups approached recognized stand- 
closely. . 
By the use of a trait rating oe of 
. high statistical reliability it-was found 


that those inthe versatile group ranked 


, highest i in self-confidence and personal at- 
tractiveness ; those in the non- versatile 
group ranked highest in dependability ; 
those in the average versatility group 
ranked ‘highest ‘in industry, leadership, 
_codperation, originality, perseverance, and 


ambition. In perseverance and depend- 


ability students of high versatility ranked 
third...These  differerices; unlike those. . 


found in mental age and educational age, 


"were. conspicuous. Average versatility in 

play seems to be associated with the’ most 
salutary adjustment of these children. 

— social, non-social, and - control - 

' . groups ‘were found to differ only slightly 

in M.A,, E.A., and scholastic ‘ratings, al- 

‘though ‘the non-social group was some-. 


P. “Measurement of Religious Vol. PP: 255- -60, 1932. 
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superior’ in thiese regards. “In 


health status the -non-social group ‘was 
- somewhat inferior, but this difference . 
was so small that one could-not conclude 
these’: non-social children "were 
weaklings. 


The social group tanked Giret on one 
trait only—personal attractiveness—and 4 
the non-social group received seven first. 
ranks. The control group was ranked 


first in codperativeness.. Conspicuous . 
~ differences favored the non-social group 
in nearly all judgments. 


The -play activities of the six - guys 


‘were analyzed in detail. There was little ~ 


difference in the type of play. participa- 
tion among versatile, ‘non-versatile, and 


control. Great sociability, however, 
‘seems to carry with it. frequent partici- - 
‘pation in “plays and games not associated 
_-with -school. success. -Non-sociability- is a 
correlated. closely with frequent partici-- 


pation in reading activities. . The volun- 


tary play" participation of the: non-social 


group appears to effect no conspicuous 
maladjustment and to bear fruitful re- 
sults for school adaptation. Collectively 

these data suggest that non-social chil- | - 


dren are not inferior to moderately or ex- - — 


tremely social-children in the adjustments 


which they make to life situations. In- ~. 
deed, when other: things are approxi- 
-mately equal- (notably gradé, C.A., M.A., 


and E.A.),_ non-sociability i is a 
tendency. 

These: data also Suggest that certain 
Sociologists and educators. should ‘revise 


or abandon their pleas for indiscriminate 
sociability. One frequently hears that . 


the non-social child is. a misfit, that 


_ wholesome growth is consummated only’. | 
through numerous and varied social con- 
tacts. It.seems, from the data of: this - . 


study, that one should not encourage in-. 
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sociability if one the. 


most wholesome development of the’ 


growing child. ‘The kind of social con- 
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tacts made, not the manber, should be 


of great concern to any person.charged _ 
‘with the guidance of children. 


"SELECT ING THE COLLEGE STUDENT “IN AMERICA*. 


[T Is the of crisis. 
strain that test the calibre of a na- 


tion- and’ determine whether’ the ideals it 


‘has proclaimed are deeply rooted in ‘its 


_ fibre or whether they are only ‘ ‘vauntling 
; brass: or tinkling cymbal.” 
One of: the finest. manifestations of. 


American. idealism is the belief of Amer- 
jeans in education and in the abundant 
provision of educational facilities. This 


halds especially true in the fields of sec- 
* ondary education and higher education: 


‘When compared with other nations in 
this respect; America is outstanding. 
At the present. time, however, a. sharp 
controversy rages in America around the 


- problem. of ‘selection . of students for 


"higher education. In view of the strained 


"conditions which exist vision seems to be 
’ dimmed, and a clear statement of a policy 
that should govern selection i is necessary. 


This study is therefore a timely one: i 


“for it endeavors to meet this need: It 


3 begins with ‘a critical survey of existing. 
‘practices of. selection, surveys : the pro- 


cedures employed. by some 400, institu- 
tions of higher. learning, and appraises 


such ‘practices critically in the. light of 
"results of experiments about them and in 


_ the light of the author’ s experience: 


The. second part of the study is posited 
on the. assumption that the problem of - 
selection is mainly ‘an educational. one, 


ait not simply: an device. 
procedures of selecting students 


should therefore vary in accordance with 


the tendencies in the curriculum and the 


policies of institutions of higher learning, 
= and in accordance with a philosophy of ° 
higher education. which may be accepted a 


at any one time. a 


What. are some of these outstanding 
“tendencies and what ‘influence. do they 


have on policies of selection? - If one ace . 


cepts a truly democratic conception of 
- education, what is ‘his interpretation of - 
’ the term “selection”? -The most notice- 


able tendencies in ‘higher education bear- 


ing on the ‘problem of selection are ana-— 
_ lyzed in this study and their implications ~ 
.-are set forth:. The author shows that . 


selection does not mean: climination 
really guidance. ra 
Finally, a concrete snethod improv- 
ing ‘selection is proposed,- One of the out- 


standing obstacles. to. effective selection 
in American colleges lies in the i improper 
distribution of facilities for higher edu- 


cation and in the excessive: amount. of — 


‘duplication of effort and the number of : 


unfair methods of. competition employed 


among the various institutions of higher - 


learning. A plan based on. codperation 
among different’ kinds of institutions by: 
means.of which selection may be improved 


recommended. 


By Hane PhD: Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions te Edvestion, 
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Lincola School Permits won to 
Develop Their Own Interests © 


Lincoln. School . of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is frankly experi- 
mental in purpose, in method; and in sub-— 


ject matter from _ kindergarten 


through the high school. Only the chil- 


dren are not experimented on! . 


Before the establishment of this school, 


of which Dr. Jesse H. Newlon is now 
director, there had been sporadic 


tempts in other places to improve through 


experiments both curriculum and‘ meth-* 
ods, but the new movement was concen-. 


trated and perhaps given greater impetus 


. in this school. Established by the Gen-. 


eral Education Board in 1917, the school 


-- was first located on Park Avenue, but 
‘five years later. it moved to its’ new 
building. neat Teachers College, of which 


it is an integral-part. . 
‘The reason for experimenting with the 


‘curriculum has been to find a way of - 


teaching that will -utilize.the drive that 
comés from the-children’s own interésts. 


. Around these interests all their studies . 
now center, so that instead of forcing the 
‘ children to study subjects which-seem to 
them’ dull or to have no connection with 
their everyday life, their.own enthusiasm. 
about: a subject appealing to them drives: 
them to try to discover everything. they 
about it. . The child himself. is the: 
“starting point of the work... From his 
-_ interests, experiences, and present needs, 


his studies are determined. 
Lincoln School is. coeducational. It 
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_ COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER. 
: DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates 
no theory of education. It selects its faculty and, as every such in- —_______] 
stitution must, permits each member untranimeled to present 


tries to keep an’ average’ of fifty in‘ each 
class, ‘twenty-five boys and twenty-five 


girls. This year the: ‘graduating: class. 


numbered sixty-four... 
In. the elementary school, of which 


' Miss’ Rebecca J. Coffin is the head, the 
‘teachers organize the.classroom work of 
‘ the youngest pupils around the interests - 

which the children have in their immedi- 
community, in newspapers, subways, 
“buses, aviation, post office, etc. They 


make trips to the neighboring grocery 
and drug stores. They talk to the clerks, 
the postman, policeman, anyone they mect _ 
who can give them information about the | . 
city in which they are living. They. begin 
to question whence come the different 


_kinds of food, and from this curiosity 


develops the study ‘of geography. ..The | 
children © are. allowed to make purchases 
which require them to use some siniple 


arithmetic. They wish to read the labels 
on the boxes or cans in the shaps, and to. . 


write letters which can go into the post 


boxes, ‘and thus an interest in: reading - 
'. and writing is aroused. 


From these topics of their own neigh-- 


-borhood, the children. progress to the - 
. study of other’ communities, one “grade, ; 


for instance,:taking for. its unit of work. 
the Indians on Manhattan Istand and the 
Dutch Colonial settlement there. -A unit. 


-of work is a “series of worth-while ex- 
periences bound together around some | 
central theme of child interest.” The 


length of time spent. on one unit depends 
on fresh points of view which constantly | 
arise. The pupil and the teacher plan 


_the- work together and, being a co- -plan- . 


ner, the child develops his imagination 


. and judgment. .He must do his share in 
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quate time. 
"costuming, music, drawing, painting—. 
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the group work; but he has 
to develop and enlarge his individual in- 


. terest, though he teceives help whenever 
he needs it. 

The school hones that the. child. may 
thus find many ‘opportunities to employ 
‘his special abilities and creative impulses. 
He learns in simple form about many. 


subjects ‘usually reserved in the tradi- 


tional ‘schools for the -most advanced 
‘ grades. In-addition to the unit of work, 
. arithmetic, reading,. penmanship, 


being done in the department of music. 
In the last five years every child in the 


‘upper elementary. school (children be- | 


_ tween eight and twelve years of age) has 
played in. a symphony orchestra, composed 
of pupils numbering ‘from. 120 to 137.- 


,.,One_ important feature of the school - 
life is the “creative work period” that is - 


"a part of one afternoon each week which 
is. set . aside. to ‘give opportunities for 
practice in those activities for which the 
regular school routine does not give ade- 
- Swimming, ‘cooking, sewing, 


‘any subject may: be practiced. 
_ Much attention is given to. the. individ- 
ual pupil to help him gain self-confidence 


and. courage, and, through his work with: . 


. an active group of his own age, he learns 
to codperate. 


terest. 
_ school, the assemblies, the school council, 
- the gymnasium, with its’ games. and 


constantly writing. plays in connection 
with their work, and for these they. make 


the scenery and costumes and. act ‘the © 
parts. The -council especially unites the 

elementary school, with representatives. 
from each grade meeting once a week 


manage school activities. 


_ There are also several recreation due 
forthe younger children, affording. op- 
portunities after school hours and on Sat-. : 


- urdays for wholesome group play under 
the guidance of trained leaders. 


hoon clubs play is carried on outdoors in. 


and - 
. . written.English must be studied for. a 
certain degree of mastery. 
Most interesting and unusual - week is: 


Besides the unit of work — 
-_ there are many connected channels of in- 


- There is the life of the whole - 


Saturday Club ‘has hikes into the country 
‘not too far from town, and in the after- — 


parks, on. playgrounds, or 


the ice-skating rink. 
The high school; of” which Professor 


._ John R. Clark is the head, is demonstrat-. 


ing new possibilities in secondary educa- 
tion: _ The. work of the lower school has. 


_.been recognized and has had widespread 


influence upon education throughout the. 


country; but comparatively little has been 
. done to remake the traditional secondary 


education. The number. of young people 


attending high schools has enormously in- _ 2) 


creased -in recent years, and Lincoln 


School felt the challenge and the respon- 


sibility to work out a high school pro-- 


gram which will. better meet the needs 


of boys and ‘girls growing up in our 


present-day world. The high school de-_ 


partment has always had interesting at- 
tempts of individual teachers toward that 


end, but in-the last three years there has -~ 


beeri an active study of the possibility of 
improving high school education and of 


~ organizing these efforts for the advantage 
_ of all youth. 


. No Latin is included i in the ocheol cur- 
riculum ; most colleges waive this re- 
quirement for Lincoln School graduates, 


. but students wishing to attend a college 
- where it is obligatory are tutored -in the 
subject. The school is always endeavor- © 


ing to persuade the colleges to grant 
greater freedom and elasticity in their 
entrance requirements; and experiments 
are continually being ‘made to find how 


best to incorporate the new with the tra- 
ditional materials in a curriculum. ‘This - 
_ past year a_ course combining: the arts, a 
: social studies, and: English, an integration 
rhythms, and’ the plays. The ‘pupils are 


of the three subjects, proved an interest- - 


‘ ing innovation. 


The high school; like the elementary, 
has a student council which gives the 
older. students greater responsibility. It 
makes rules, is largely responsible for 
student discipline, appoints committees, 


and.coriducts assemblies.: The. pupils in . 


the high school publish regularly six times 


“a year two magazines of. and litera- 


ture, and occasional magazines in- French 
and German are published by students in. 
those departments. There are clubs which 
encourage and. give expression to such in- 
terests as: music, science, photography, 


the stage, and languages. 
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Fr rom the Greenville (Tex) He er- 


ald—. 


The Rights of Children in ‘a. 
Period of Depression 


Grorce D. Srraver 


In many communities the 
: United States children are being denied 
- their educational  birthriglit. 
- terms have been made so short in some 


instances as to amount to a denial of any : 
significant opportunity. This is particu- 

.Jarly true in rural areas where schools,. 
even under.the best conditions, have been - 


less adequate than’ those provided i in the 
cities. 

City children have. been denied oppor- 
tunities which are fundamental: to their 


development and to the welfare of soci- 
ety.. Kindergartens have been closed. 


- Opportunities for ambitious boys and 


girls in night schools have been cut off. 


- Training provided by continuation, schools 
’ for those who have left school to go to 


work is being discontinued. The pro-— 


gram of adult education that was just 


‘gecting under . way. has heen dropped. - 


ven in urban areas‘ the school term: has 


been’ shortened in order. to balance the 


budget. 


-There never was a time i in our: history. 
‘when it was so important as it is at pres-. 


ent to provide a complete program - of 


education. Little children whose parents 


- are out of work: need the opportunities 
provided’ by kindergartens ‘more than 


" adjustments required i in the changing eco- 
nomic world in which. they are living. 


The school program is being restricted. — 
It ‘is proposed. in many communities that. 
schools can get along with less music and | 
The health service has beén crip-_ 
pled. or abolished. Opportunities in the 


industrial and household arts have been 
removed from the. curriculum.. 
work in physical: education and. recrea- 
tion is Jess adequate. 

ties now being denied to boys and girls 


"tention. 


- School . 


_ The 


These opportuni- 
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most cortaialy | at’ ‘the present 
‘time. 


- It is during. periods of economic 
distress that- health and. physical educa- 
tion of children demand most careful at-- 
In. a: ‘society in. which it seems 
certain that there will be fewer hours. 
and fewer days of work for each indi- 
vidual, it is of the utmost.importance that 
we seek to provide opportunities for cre- . 


‘ative work. 


We. need more. music ‘and the “graphic 
arts, more opportunities for ‘creative 
work in the handicrafts, in the dramatic 
arts, in literature and in science. .Fhose . 


‘who propose a return to what they call 


the fundamentals seem.to have little real- .° 


‘ization of the fact that most people can} 
learn the: skills ‘required: in the occupa-. 


tions which they follow: in a relatively . 


short time on the job, but that .it-is only 


through organized education that we may ~ 


_reasonably hope to develop in our chil- 
dren the ‘understanding and enthusiasm © 


that. lead to activity which makes life 

worth living. 
Injury is being done to: the chooks by 

failure to support adequately . ‘the - pro- 


- gramthat is still being maintained. Men. 


who ought to know better are proposing 
that teachers can accept cuts in salaries - 
altogether out of proportion to the re- 


- duced cost of living or to the feduction 
_in salaries or wages in other govern- 


mental service. They do not seem to - 


‘realize that the net effect of such a pol- _ 
icy will be to reduce the efficiency of © 


teachers already at work, with the result 


that less able men and women will be. 
‘recruited for the profession. 

they: did in times of prosperity. . Older. 
boys and girls must have the opportunity - 
presented by the continuation or. night - 
.schools if they are to be able to make the © 


Teachers have been. asked in many 
cases to accept .a much heavier load-than. 
they have formerly ‘carried. In- some. - 
cases the load is made so heavy as to 


_ deny an opportunity for individual work 
for boys and girls. 


‘All significant educa- 
tion must be developed upon the basis of 
understanding and appreciation. ‘of the . 
needs of -individuals. To: increase the 
load of the teacher to where he cannot 
know his pupils or work with them indi-° 


vidually is to deny education to boys 
and -girls. 


The situation is critical. Tf. our. de- 
mocracy is to be maintained, we. must 


provide men and women with the knowl- 


-whole group. 


almost. irreparably. . 
owhen we should preach the doctrine: that 
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the insight, ant the ideals. necessary 
for its perpetuity. We must have schools. 
‘iin which we ‘seek to develop men and 

“women who love liberty, whe seek jus- - 
tice, and who are willing to sacrifice per- 
sonal advantage to the well- being of the 

- If: our society -is to en-. 


dure, we must have the kind of teachers 


. and the sort of curricula which will pro- 


duce a citizenship devoted to the attain- 


.. ment of social justice. . 


. Our public needs to be informed con- 


democratic ‘society. Men everywhere 


need to become more conscious of ‘the. ne-. 


cessity of maintaining the school -service 


| in order ‘to preserve their social inherit- 
_ ance. We have the right and the obliga-- : 
- tion to call upon our people to bear the >. . 


burdens, and, if need be, to make the 


sacrifice necessary to maintain the public: 


- schools of the. United. States at a high - 


degree of efficiency even during the period 
of depression. 


‘Demagogues, politicians, and calamity 


howlers have been so persistent in the 


repetition of the idea that to pay taxes is 


‘to bear a great burden that all social 


agencies dependent upon. the codperation 


‘ -of the people and supported by their tax 


payments have suffered—many. of them 


taxpaying.is a privilege. ‘There can be 


- no free government except we pay taxes. 


Wherever free government has -been 
abolished or.has not yet-been set up, the 
people pay to some ruler or aristocracy a 


far greater proportion of their. earnings — 
than has ever been necessary for them to 
. Pay for the support of the American 


units of government, including that great 


-social agency, the public schools. 
believe that the people, when they 
. know the facts,-will not agree that either 


the government or the public schools 


- shall ‘suffer for lack of adequate funds. 
Certainly we. are-not going to let the 
schools suffer greatly, for we know the - 

_ truth about their-value. Recently an elec+ 

’ tion was ordered for the little town of 
'. Cherokee for the purpose of reducing the 


school. tax rate. ‘The people studied the 


question and defeated the proposition 


Another- report comes 


The time has come 


‘inside ‘and outside the. colleges. 


on Sterling City, which report ‘indi- 
cates that ninety-four per cent of the -- 


taxes for the last fiscal year have been 


-collected, and a still better report comes’ © 
"from - Glasscock County—that approxi- 


mately ninety-eight per cent ‘of the taxes 
have. been collected. These reports sound 


- like impossibilities, but certainly they are 

_in harmony with the idea that the people 

-will take care of their schools wherever _ . 
. they are sure that their. funds are being . 


- expended wisely and economically. 
cerning the meaning of education in our | 


All of us should’ be. for the 


of paying taxes. = 


From the Ween York Times— 
‘Education’ s Cash Value - 


“will your future income be increased 


if you receive a college education?” This 


fall approximately 1,000,000 young 
- and women entered our institutions of 


higher learning, persuaded to do so, man: 


of them—or their. parents—by the af- — 

firmative answer commonly given to 
question. Many American parents will 
“ sacrifice heavily that their children may 
- have what, according to :wide belief, is 

the’ opportunity to.- acquire sufficient 


wealth to lead happy and successful 
lives. Conversely, millions. of individuals. 


- who cannot go to college will, it is sup- 


posed, necessarily be -under a severe 


handicap hereafter in the struggle 


livelihood.. 
- This opinion: has © held chant undis- 
puted precedence in recent years, both 
It has 
been ‘reénforced repeatedly by independ-. . 


ent studies of the earning power of col- ~ 
lege graduates, sponsored. by men in - 
_ prominent positions able to speak authori- 


tatively. Earning power, the composite 


statement might-have. run, appears 
bear a fairly clear-cut relationship to ed- --- 


ucation. 


The man with a high school 


education rises to- a higher level of earn- — 

ing power and holds it longer than’ the 
. man with only an elementary school 
_ background, while the college’ man shows ; 
_ to still better. advantage, rising to'a. 

higher level and continuing to. gain. long 
after, the es school — has fallen - 
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-the chorus, using reports on the earnings 
of their graduates as testimonials, and 
thus helping ta build up the idea that 
education has’ a measurable. monetary 


. value; that it is the college graduate who 


in the end gathers the financial plums. — 
Still other studies have had the effect, 


~ directly or indirectly, of strengthening the : 
same point of view. A notable example 
‘is the study of the college alumni listed in 
Who's Who in America, by Donald B. - 


Prentice and B. W.. Kunkel of Lafayette 


College, from which the ‘obvious infer- 


ence is that prominence in- public life is 


some. way dependent on the ‘excellence 
of one’s alma mater. 
Thus has grown up the legend of the , 


almost magic power of a college educa- 
tion. -But did the studies. give sufficient 


credit to the. ability, the’ patience, the. - 
hard work, the family connections of the’ 
individual, or even to business conditions ? 
Those questions are being asked increas-. . 
- ingly to-day, and a skeptical attitude is 


gaining distinguished supporters.. . 
Might it not be that education, instead 


a of making men, is rather a sifting process — 

in which otly the best, by and large, sur-.. 

Some leading students of educa- 
tion to-day ‘answer strongly : in the af- 


vive? 


- firmative. .In promising a boy financial 


returns for his college work, we are, they _ 


; ‘say, putting the whole idea on the wrong 
basis; we are representing education as 


i the pill to be swallowed in the hope of 


achieving wealth and prosperity. 


Moreover, in liolding out the hope of 
financial success, we are, ‘those skeptics. 
‘say, promising returns which education. 
That education is “helpful 


"Cannot. make. 
is not questionéd ; the opposition: is to the 
idea that success depends upon it. 


should be an end in. itself.. A. plea’ for: 
this point.of view has just been made by 


Dean James C. Lawrence of the Univer- 


. sity of Minnesota. He says: 


“The school has not delivered what it’ 
‘promiséd. We have claimed in behalf of .. 
_ education that we can’ make -everybody 
tich. Our propaganda hasn't been intel- 
ligent. ‘We have counted. up all-the men | 

in Who's Whe to prove a-relationship 
between education and income! . No such 


_ growing in volume..- 


Edu-* 


cation, it is. being more widely insisted; - 


‘cannot be realized.” 
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relationship exists. For i instance, we look. 


through Who’s Whe and find that, say, 


87 per cent-of the men listed went to col- 


lege. Therefore go to college. to be suc- 


cessful. 
“Stupidity might lead us to aube. chat 

_. claim once, but it is-hard to believe that : 
we will continue to make it when it is ~ 


proved untrue. .We do not stop to real- 


_ize that the people listed in Who's Who 
are doctors, lawyers, army: and navy of- 
ficers—all sorts.of professional men. ‘The - 
few great leaders listed (without a col- - 


lege education) have lowered the per- 


centage slightly below the 100 per cent 


mark. 


“We have. made these great promises, . 


and now the people are saying: “You 


--have not made our children happy, suc- 


cessful, rich.’ . 
“I am pleading for a. ‘modification of 


our pattern—for clearer thinking than. 


we have had. We have claimed: every- 
thing favorable as due to our ‘influence 


- and anything unfavorable as due to lack 
of education.” 


. Protest from educators against placing 


a money value on education has been - 


Professor George S$. 
Counts of “Teachers College, Columbia 


‘University, has pointed out that the phi- ‘7 


losophy .of our “new. pecuniary order” 


has dominated the: theory of education, 
setting up the hope of monetary gain as _ 
“the reason why. youth should go to col- 


lege. The clearing away of this false 


idea, he says, will enable us:to concen- - 


trate on the real value of education. 


Professor Harold: F. Clark, also of 

_ Teachers College, Columbia University, 
adds that. the economic. arguments in . 
“not only - 
are out of..keeping with the scholar’s 


favor of college attendance 


ideals, -but frequently are harmful be- 


cause they are leading thousands of _ - 


American: girls and boys into. expecta- 
tions of large. incomes—expectations that 


given, he notes, as to how much of the 


incomes reported by colleges as being a 
earned. by their graduates. derived 
-from inherited real estate’ or securities ; 


or how many class members were carry- 


ing on family businesses into which they 
have from college.” 


No. data dre usually 
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‘One. effect ‘of the widespread faith i in 


the money value of education has been’ 


to help stimulate. the recent great rush 


of youth to college—the enrolment has.. 
_. about quadrupled since 1900. There’ 
indications now that the colleges and uni- — 
_versitiés are turning out more graduates 
‘qualified to work in various fields: than 


those fields can-absorb. Some 9,500 
young lawyers, for. example, are being 


_turned out every year;. according to 


Silas H. Strawn, former president of the 
American. Bar .Association, while the 
number needed to replace those retiring 
each year from the profession—allowing 


. thirty-five years of -active practice— 


would be, he says, only 4,500, or less 
than half the present output. 

As for financial reward in. the profes- 
sional ranks, the actuality for the .coun- 


_ ‘try as a whole.is not in keeping. with the 
. rosy pictures of the earning power. of 
.alumni of which some of the leading col- 
-leges and. universities have: been able to - 
‘boast. A report from the Law. School «© 


of Columbia University, prepared in the 


_ -gay days before the big. crash, showed, . 
-. .for example, that the average earnings of 
the older alumni, by classes, hovered gen- 
- erally above the $10,000 mark. Of the’ 
classes which had been graduated ‘from 
- ten to thirty years, only one, it appeared, 
earned as low. an average as $6,800 per 
--member, while ‘all but six classes were 
drawing an average of more than $10,000 


and one class in: group averaged 


$295,400. 
‘The average for in 
the country as a whole, however, are less - | 
flattering to education: Some — of .the - 
average salaries in. professions in which 
college degree .is virtually required or 


in. which persons with college degrees are 


. engaged have been estimated by Professor 
Clark. Among them are: 


Law 
Journalism 2,220 
Teaching: (median) sie 3,960 


Students are beginning to question. the 
value of college training from an eco- 


nomic point of view and are, in many 


ternational Student Service, held: at 
Mount Holyoke College last September, 


suggested that “an organized effort” be =) 


made to discourage business -and public. 


officials from demanding a college educa- “ 
_ tion as a requisite for positions. It was 


hoped that this might reduce the over- 


. supply. of graduates and the resulting . 
“unemployment. The. conference also 


took cognizance ofthe fact that there 


was -“intellectual unemployment in al-— 
most all countries of the. warld, from 


India to the United States.” 
‘Students themselves are coming to ‘the 


belief that. the riches which -education 
; has to offer are not convertible into cash.. 


Peoria ) Transcript— 


‘Advice to “Teachers 


There wis unusual in the 
advice given to teachers of Peoria county . 
their annual institute session recently. 


Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, professor of ed- 


_ucation in the Teachers College of Co- 


lumbia University, did not offer the 


teachers the old “be good and you'll be . 
“happy” formula which has been the staple 
_ of teachers institutes for years. Instead 
he talked to the teachers as if their task 


were not merely to instruct children but 
to educate them. . 


To this end Dr. Fretwell reniinded the 
teachers that in any intelligent commu- 


‘nity, whether in the schoolroom, drawing: 
room, .or lecture room, a difference of 
opinion may be worth much more than a . 


general agreement. He suggested that 


-the’. teacher who finds intelligent dis- 
_ agreement in a pupil regarding any qués- - 

tion of interpretation of facts or theories 
is- doing incalculable harm if-he attempts 
to make the pupil think as he does. 


The little red schoolhouse, presided 


’ over by an incompetent martinet, not in- . - 
_ frequently produced great minds, but 


generally because.any form of strict dis- 


- cipline makes for ‘rebellion. The modern - 


schoolroom, where knowledge is made 
seductive, where teachers too oftén per- 


wens children to agree with them rather 


pore ‘against training. 
“The tenth annual conference of the In- . 
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iad challenge om to disagree, tends to. 


produce a mental ‘softness. which is un- 
questionably bad for the ‘ ‘self-corrective” 


' process which Dr, F retwell thinks is s true 


education. 
Easy methods . of teaching’ are more 
~ often the worst foes of learning that can 
_be found on intellectual battlefields. 
“evolution of modern education has been 


"toward softer instruction—some of it, 


however, of the sort which deprives the 


pupil of opportunity-to think for him-. 
r school system has’ become 


self. 
creasingly diverse in its teaching aim. 


Thus, we urge the moral obligation to 


brush the teeth twice a day. Granting 


the wisdom. of the brushing, it. is never- 
. theless dangerous to make a moral issue. 
of clean teeth, and it certainly does not. 


make for mental . agility and clarity to 


child minds ‘into a single form 


‘overly gentle persuasion which does not 


thinking. 
|. If there be any danger in modern edu-. 
-’ cational methods it is not due to a lack 


‘The sim- 


. of material for instruction. 


plicity of. the three R’s was not an intrin-. _ 


sic virtue, but when schoolrooms_ were 


‘less pliable institutions; when. children - 


learned by rote, a few braver mentalities 


ex nod ‘out of the ruck of mediocrity. 


To accomplish the same end nowadays 


in a schoolroom of diverse and compli-. . 


: cated educational intentions, much more 
- is demanded of. the teacher. . Dr. 


literature, or confuct. 


From (N. Home 


000 from correspondence. 
Fret- 
-. well js persuasive when he suggests this 
demand is for mental agility, open- 
mindedness, insatiable curiosity, and a 
'* kind of ironic doubt as to whether there 
are any eternal verities in. mathematics, 


“lovingly, 
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Knowledge, in an = of ory moves | 
more rapidly than methods designed to 


- import it... A. ‘teacher who recognizes 


this is not likely to make the mistake of- 


being sure he or she knows it all. 


ews— 


10,000,000 Words ‘Listed 
Columbia Professor 


Dr. Edward. Thorndike, professor 


of education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has announced that 


“he has completed, with the assistance 


of a huge staff of assistants, the task of 


_compiling, counting, tabulating, and list- 
ing in order of their frequency. of usage, 


10,000,000 words... 
Dr. Thorndike started his ou of 


. listing: words. as an aid to spelling teach- 
‘ers ‘in formulating courses. 


Ten years. 
ago ‘he listed 3,000,000° words from the - 
Bible and the English classics, 300,000 . 
words from elementary school textbooks, 


'§0,000 words. from books on cooking, 
sewing, 


farming, and trading, 90,000 
words from daily newspapers, and ‘500,- 


Thorndike has listed 15,000,000 words in 


‘the order of their popularity ‘of usage. . 


Words of love, such. as “sweetheart,” 
“amour”. and “lovesick”. are 

not ‘popular any more, he found, but © 
words like‘ 


them in: ‘the of love.” 


In all, ‘Dr. 


‘honey” and “baby” have re- | 


"Board ot Trustees of Teachers 
College 


Dr... J. Cayce Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education. 
of the New York State Department of - 
Education, has been reélected as. Alumni 
Trustee. for: the two-year term ending 


March 1, 1934. - 


At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Teachers College, held at the-- 
College on April 21, the 
appointment was approved: a 
With a seat in Faculty of Education: 
Dr. Florian Znaniécki as Visiting © 
j Professor of Education during 1932-33. 


. The following promotions of members 


of the staff were announced, effective 


from July I, .1932: 


With a seat in Faculty of Education: . 
Donald G. Tewksbury, Ph.D.,. from” 
Associate in History of. Education to: 
Assistant Professor of Education. 
_ With a seat in Faculties of Education 


and Practical Arts: 


tration. 


William Hughes, Ph.D., from As- 


' sociate in Physical: Education to Associ- 
’ ate Professor of Physical Education. 


With a ‘seat in Faculty of 
Arts: 


Professor R. Spence will. act .as 
Assistant to the Director of the School 


of Education during 1932-33. 
Additional leaves of absence have bess . 


announced as follows for. 1932-33: 
For the entire academic year—Pro- 


- fessor George J. Cox and Professor . 
‘Grayson N. Kefauver; for the Winter 
Session—Professor. Mabel Carney (in- . 
stead of the Spring Session); for the. 


Spring Session—Professor Milo B. ‘Hil- 
legas. 
The Trustees hist accepted for the 


- College the bequest of $41,750 under the 


will of. the late Mrs. Arthur Wesley 


‘Dow. In accordance with the terms of 
‘the legacy, the income of the fund will 
be used to promote the study of the fine - 
- arts, exclusive of architecture, music,. 
‘and literature. In accordance with Pro- 
fessot Dow’s wish that the. income be _ 
administered in consultation with a com- 
‘mittee Composed of a.féw of his former - 
students, Professors George J. Cox, 
. _ Sallie B. Tannahill, and Belle Boas have 
Harriet Hayes, PhD., from ‘Aseo-: 
ciate in, Personnel: Guidance to Assist-. 
- ant Professor of Education and Assist- 
“ant to the Dean i in Personnel Adminis- 


been an advisory 


Portrait of Lucetta Daniell 


A portrait of Miss ‘Lecette ‘Daniell, 
retiring Welfare Director of. Teachers 
College, now hangs in the Grace Dodge 3 
‘Room. It was presented April. 21 at-a 
gathering. of members of the Board.of: -. 
"Trustees, . the faculty, and the “staff of 
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Teachers: ‘College: iad others of Miss . 
Daniell’s friends. . 
entation’ was made by Mrs. 
‘Haskell, adviser to graduate women stu- 
_ dents at Columbia University and chair- 


man of the committee which arranged . 


for the portrait to be painted. Re- 


sponses were made by. Dean Russell. and 


President Butler, .and- the portrait was 


accepted: by Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge, 
- Chairman of the Board | of Trustees of 


Teachers College.- 


The artist, H.. E. Ogden-Campbell, 
has caught very skillfully the inspiration: 
of his. subject’s personality, and the 


trait will serve in years to come as a 


welcome reminder of Miss Daniell. 


Note: Photographic of 
the portrait may be had from Mrs. 


Juliana Haskell, Philosophy Hall, Co-— 
lumbia University. The size of: the re-. 
production is 7x 834 inches, and. prices - 
25 cents, ‘50 cents, and $2.50, depend- 


ing-upon the quality of the print. Orders 
by: mail should include an additional 20 
cents for postage. 


_ Educational Administration 


. of the National Survey of School Fi- 
ance in: “Washington, D. C., 
22-and 23. ; 


The third in the series ‘Siu 
“Engelhardt score ‘cards and standards 


for school buildings has been published 
This 


by the Bureau of Publications. 


- the ‘Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card: for 

Junior High School Buildings, and Stand-. 
ards for Junior High. School Buildings, 
. prepared by Professor N. L. Engelhardt. 


‘The. address’ of pres- - 
a uliana 
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Engelhardt has rom ap- 


“pointed chairman of the Committee on 


Higher Degrees for. the scholastic year, 
1932-33. 


Engelhardt, ‘Elsbree, ‘Care 


-ter Alexander, and John K. Norton at- 


tended a conference held in Washington, . 


'D.'C., August 12 to 16, in connection ~ 
‘with the National Finance Inquiry di- | 
rected by Professor: Mort. 


Paul R. Mort. met the 


Board of Consultants: of the National 


Survey of School Finance September 22 


‘and 23 and discussed the results of. re- - 


searches which have been carried : out 


- with’ the’ recent grant of $25,000". from 
.. the General Education Board. 


cil of School Superintendents at Saranac, 


-N. Y., September 26. on educational 
‘finance problems of to-day: interpreted 


the light of twentieth cnet trends in 


public education. 


W. S. Elsbree a 


“tol of’ lectures. on English and French 
education at’ the North Texas. State 


Teachers College; Denton, Tex., ‘during 
Professor George D. Strayer attended. 


_a- meeting of the Board of Consultants 


the week of June *: to » July I. 


‘During Mort. a 


_ dressed the following. groups: the Berk- 
shire County. Teachers Association Oc- 


tober 7 at their nieeting in Pittsfield, . 
Mass., on “Financing Education on the 
American Cultural Level”;- the Qhio’ 
Congress of Parents and Teachers .at . 


‘Columbus October 13 and the American. 


Association. of University Women 
Springfield October 14 on the problems 


of financing education in Ohio; the Gen- +}: 
"eral Session of the East Tennessee Edu- 


cation in Knoxville on “Our. 
_ Ability to Finance «4° Greatly Enriched 


Educational Program” . Department of 
Elementary Principals of the same ‘As- 


_ sociation on “Equalizing: Opportunity in 
_ the Classroom” ; the Primary Section on 
_“The Primary 'School—an Educational 
Institution or a Prep School”; the City . 
: Superintendents Section. on “The Value 
of Surveys in City School Systems”; and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


the Joint Session of Superintendents and 


Boards of Education on’ a 
Crisis i in Education.” 


at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


“Reorganizing Scheel Finance New 


Dr. L. John Nuttall, Jr., who received 
his doctor’s degree from Teachers College 
in 1930 with a major in educational ad- 
ministration, has been elected ‘superin-- 


tendent_ of schools at. Salt. Lake 


Frank. W w. who sub-. 
stituted for Professor Engelhardt during’ 


the Spring Session: of 1932, and. who 
collaborated in the survey of the Chicago 


“schools, has ‘returned to his work in the . 
of California. at Berkeley. 


Mr. A. J. Stoddard, 


_of schools at ‘Providence, R. I., con- 
ducted a series of twenty conferences 
_ educational administration during ‘the 
“These confer-' 
: ences supplemented the work in the ma- 


1932 Summer. Session. 


jor. courses. Specialists i in various phases 


of administration. presented problems to 


the group: and invited. participation on 


_the. part of the students attending. 


There was an average attendance of —. 
one. hundred fifty students at the meetings. — 


“Dr. William B. Festherstone, who - 
was a student in educational administra- 


“tién during the past three years, has ac- 
. cepted the position of director of second- 


ary curriculum in. the.- public schools ‘of 
His. dissertation, 
The Curriculum. of the ‘Special Class, has - 


been published ‘by the. Bureau of Publi 
‘cations, Teachers College. | 
On 3 Professor Mort 
dressed the teachers and supervising 
principals of the Luzerne County Schools 
He will address 

the New Jersey State Teachers Associa- . 
tion at Atlantic City November ‘13 ‘on . 


in educational administration during the. 


past scholastic year, has accepted the 


position of director of curriculum re- 
search. i in the Fort Warth, Tae rule 


Schools, 


The: dissertation of P. 
Bowles, Operation and’ Effects of a Sin- 


_gle~Salary Schedule; has recently been . 


— by. the Bureau of Publications. - 


Me Robert M. ‘Scott, who was.a major 


- in administration during the past 
-. two years, has accepted a position in ad- 
ministrative tesearch in the Fredonia, 


N. Y., State Normal School, under the 


‘direction of President L. R. 


om institution.. 


The five wane: report of the Chicago 
school survey has just been published by 
the Bureau of Publications. It deals with: — 
(1) a study of the. administration’ ‘and 
supervision of the schools; (2) a study 


of the business management. of the 


schools; .(3) a survey of the. present 
school plant with: particular reference 
to the adequacy of buildings erected, the 


cost of construction, the cost: ‘of operat- 
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_. efficiency of the schools. 


: 


ing. and ‘maintaining buildings, all with 


a view to the discovery of savings which. 


might legitimately effected ; (4) 
analysis of school costs; (5) a study of 
the organization of the schools in rela- 


- tion to their adaptation to the needs and - 


capacities of children; (6) a study . of 


_,the curricula and courses of study; (7) 


“an inquiry concerning the special serv- 


ices offered by the school ‘system, includ-_ 


ing health and recreation, attendance, 
‘statistical and other research services ; 


(8) a study of the personnel em- 


_. ployed. by the Board of Education, in- 
cluding their qualifications, mas. sal- 
‘aries, and retirement. 


“The survey, inline with the 
of the Board of Education of Chicago, 
‘proposed economies amounting to ap- 


~ proximately four million dollars ..that 
could be effected without impairing the 
It. was also 
"recommended that expenditures amount- 


ing’ to eleven million. dollars for 
"buildings be postponed. 

_ The survey was directed. by Pechicces’ 

os Strayer, who was able to enlist the co- 


operation of the. following members of 
the Teachers College staff: N. L. Engel- 


E, §.-Evenden, J. R. McGaughy,- 


Jesse H. Newlon, Jesse F.- Williams, 
Paul R. Mort, Herbert B. Bruner, 
John K.- Norton, Edwin Reeder, L. 


Thomas Hopkins, F. B. O’Rear, Wil-— 


lard S. Elsbree, Jean Betzner, Paul R. 
Hanna, F rederick ‘W. Maroney, Lester 
Dix, William B.. Featherstone, J. Ar- 


mour Lindsay; Garth H. Akridge, Omer 


Carmichael, John W. and 
Jonathan’ W. Varty. 
In‘addition to these the fol- 


lowing men from other universities and - - 
_ public school systems Participated in the 


work of the survey and the. preparation 
‘of the report: Frank W. Hart, profes- 


~ versity of, 
Minn.; George F. Womrath, business 
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sor of education, ihe Usivertity Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; Fred Engel- 
hardt, professor of education, the. Uni- - 
‘Minnesota, Minneapolis, | 


superintendent of the public schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Wendell) 


Wright, professor of education, Indiana — .}- 
- University, Bloomington, Ind.; Milo H. 


Stuart, assistant superintendent of 
schools, in charge of secondary education, - 
Indianapolis, Ind.;. D.-H. Eikenberry, 
professor of school administration, Ohio 


-State University, Columbus, Ohio; L. AL” 
Wilson, assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, State Education-Depart- “a 
‘ment, Albany, N. Y.; Newton H. Hegel,. 

. director of attendance and research of the 

Public Schools, 
James Umstattd,. assistant professor of 


Minneapolis, -Minn.; 


education,. University. of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis; Minn.;. and C. A.. De- 


“Young, instructor in education, © North- 


western University, Evanston, Ill. 
_Aid in assembling data was contributed’ 


: by seventy-one field workers selected from 


among. the’ advanced graduate students 
of Teachers. College, Columbia Univer- © 


sity; the University of Chicago;.North- . 

“western University; Loyola University; 
_the University of Indiana; and Ohio State 
University; and from the public school 


systems of Columbus, Ohio; Indianapo- 


lis, . Ind. ; and Minneapolis, Minn, “: 


Strayer spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Associated School Boards _ 
and Trustees: in Buffalo October. 10 on 


_the maintenance of educational efficiency. 
“with reasonable economy under present. 


-He attended the annual confererice of 


_ superintendents of schools held October 
-14 in: Philadelphia. 
ference is comprised of superintendents 


‘This con- 
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of in cities ‘with: a population of 
or more. 


toured the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
following the close of Summer Session. 


The organization of schools in this prov- _ 


ince ‘was given some. study. on. this trip. 


“Professor Norton will’ take part 


the program of.the ‘Michigan. State Edu- 
‘cation Association meeting: in December. 


He will speak on “Should Educational . 


- Opportunities Be Offered All Boys and 


book entitled The Minutes a. 


Board of Education, prepared by Assist- 


_ ant Superintendent .of Schools George 


W. Grill, Lakewood, Ohio, has come 


from the press of the Bruce. Publishing 
_ Co. Mr. Grill. has dedicated this book — 


to Dr. N. L. Engelhardt. The volume 


comprises a complete analysis of the ’sec-- . 
retarial work involved in school board 


procedures. 


Panama Canal Zone ‘that the junior 
college recommended in the educational . . 


survey of the Canal Zone made by ‘the 
- Division of Field Studies, Institute -of 
Educational Research, is beginning - its 


work this. fall. The college will be. 
“housed in ‘temporary buildings, but, as. 
soon as: conditions permit, a plant esti- — 
mated to cost will be erected. 


digest of the Chicago Sur- 
__ vey, prepared by-graduate students under 


_ and reproduced in . 135 _mimeographed 
-. pages, has been added to the laboratory 
materials of ie 


English translation of a handbook : 


on The Construction and Equipment of 


‘the Ecoles Maternelles or Infant Schools. 
‘of France has been ‘prepared by ‘Mr. 

-.Walter M. Wallack and-has been added 
~ to the library of ‘this department. “The 
French original, which was prepared by - 


Mile. S. Brés, is the most complete book 


of standards on French infant schools 


which is used in F rance. 


Mr. F. R. Adams is now 
ent of schools at Marshall, Minn, = 


Mr. Royce S. Pitkin has been appointed 
headmaster of the New London High 


School, ‘New London, N. ‘A 


The Men's: Steak I Dinner which has 


become one of the most enjoyable events 


of the Summer Session was held 


Wednesday, August 6, at the Horace 
Mann School for Boys. — 


Professor George D. Strayer, who has — 

~ been very active in his support of this. 
activity, was the principal speaker. His 
address on “Better Schools for Less 
“Money” was.a scholarly and timely dis- 


cussion which was. enthusiastically ‘re- 


ceived by: thie seven hundred 1 men in at- | 


tendance. 
Professor E: HL ‘Reisner spoke i in ‘op- 


timistic terms of what the: schools have 

accomplished. -He gave good réasons for .. 
feeling that there are many features of ©: ° 
the work of the public schools to-day . 


which should give us: satisfaction. 
- Mr. Tom Tyler, principal of the high 


of Bristol, Terin., gave.a witty. 


account of the new student's first im- 
‘the direction. of Professor Frank. W. — 


Hart. of the. University of California, 


pressions at “Teachers College. Mr. B. 


W.. Hartley, former superintendent. of 
‘ schools at San Antonio, Tex., described 


some of the impressions made by Teach- 
ers College on the: student who has been 


. 
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in attendance for some time. , Professor 
_ E. K. Fretwell, in his unexcelled man- 
‘ner, led the group singing during the 
program. When the men departed a 
closer bond of fellowship and a stronger 


to Teachers — had been n estab- 


lished. 


The day’s activities jinicluded all. kinds. 
' ‘of games on. the athletic field. in the 


_ afternoon, followed by the big’ steak 
‘dinnér on the hill at five o’clock. The 


committee of men in charge of the din- 


mer were as follows: Wade C. Fowler,. 
_ Cleveland October 14. For. more than 


twenty years Miss Farrell had been con-- _ 
nected with the department of Educa- 
‘tional Psychology as lecturer and asso- 


_ Nevada, Mo., general chairman; Rus- 


sell E. Schafer, Barnesville, Olio, treas- 
urer;. C.-W.  Ellenberger, Brookville,. 
secretary; R. O.: Fincher, Fort 
. Worth, Tex., chairman of transporta- 
tion; L. B. Johnson, Newark; N. J., pub- 
A. B, Rothwell, Wausau, Wis., 


chairman of. commissary ; W.-K. Streit, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman of recrea- 


tion; L. L. Bethel, Nevada, Mo., chair- 
‘man of ticket sales; J. C. English, Fort’ 
Myers, Fla., chairman of food prepara- 


’ tion; F. W. Briner, Midian, Kan.,.chait- 


man of food ‘service; M. S. Hammond;: 
Van Hornesville, N. Y.; chairman. of | 


‘photography; and W. EL Sheffer, Man- 
hattan, Kan., chairman of program ‘com- 
mittee. 


sided the: 


; “A portion of The Psychology of the 
Adolescent, by Professor Leta Hol- 


lingworth, has been translated into Ger-. 
_.man. by. Professor Otto Tumlirz for 
‘the current’ number of Vierseljakre- 


schrift. fir 


Professor addressed the 
Education Club October 20 at. the Col- 


-E. C. Foster, principal, Cen- 
“tral: High~ School, Tulsa, Okla.,. pre-~ 


to. administer it. 
consented: to do so. A specially designed 
book plate which will ‘serve to distin- . - 
books in this collection from 
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la’ of the City of New York on re-. . 


searches done during the past ten years 
and continuing at Teachers College in the 


psychology and education of 


intelligent children. 


dine ‘Mary Whitley, addressed 


‘graduating class of the School of 


Nursing at Meriden Hospital,. Meriden, 


‘Conn., late'in September. 


Miss - Elizabeth “E. Farrell. died in 


‘ciate. Her passing will be ‘mourned by 
all -who. knew her as teacher and. col- . 


league. 


‘Education 


Tuesday, May 3, in the Grace. . 


Dodge Room, a tea was given. in honor. 
of Professor Annie E.. Moore who is 


‘retiring from. active ‘service at Teachers 


College. The tea. was given by some 
of her former students and her friends, . 


who desired to show their appreciation — 
of her and of the contribution which she. ~ 
has made to the field of elementary edu--. - 
_ cation, 


Since acquainting with ‘chile 
dren’s books and their uses is one of 


Professor Moore’s special interests, this | 
- group contributed a fund of six hundred 
‘dollars to he used for a special collec- 


tion of children’s books. this occa- 


‘sion announcement was made of this 


fund and Professor Moore was invited 
She: very graciously 
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- other’ books was presented | to Professor 
Moore. 
Mr. ‘Hughes Mearns. added a 


deal to the pleasure of the ‘occasion by . 
_ reading from his collection -of children’s 


poemis. 
H. Reeder’ was the 
principal speaker at the Saginaw, Michi- 


gan, City Teachers Institute September 
8. On the evening, of that. he dis-: 


cussed with a group of supervisors and 


directors of instruction. from surounding 


cities the» problems of integrating the 
supervisory, activities of a city. 


Pouleniat’ Ida A. Jewett spent the va- 


- ‘cation’ period following. the Summer... 


Session ‘traveling in and 


Switzerland: 


— Elizabeth C. Cook attended 


conference of. the delegates’ and 


others interested in peace organizations 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., . 
September 16, 17, and 18. President | 


Mary | Woolley . of Mount - Holyoke 
_ College. was the: guest of honor. ‘and 
gave many vivid details of the Disarma- 


ment Conference at Geneva, together 
.with a discussion of the problems in-.- 


volved. . 


Guidance 
“and Personnel 


On August: 3 Professor Harry D. Kit- 


“son gave the ‘annual tea in the Grace 
' Dodge Room, for the Summer Session 


students who were taking courses in vo-_ 


- cational guidance. _ Invitations were also 


"- sent to many prominent representatives of 


guidance nt personnel work in New 
York City and vicinity, and among those 
who accepted were Meyer Bloomfield, 
one of the founders of the vocational. 


guidance movement; Miss Frances Cum- | 


mings, educational secretary of the 
National. Federation of Business and 


Professional Women’s Clubs ; Dr. Doug- Res 
las Fryer, professor ‘of psychology at © 


New York University; and .Mr. C.. M. 
Smith, director of guidance in the New 
York City Public Schools. 


Alumni living in the vicinity of New i on 
“York City were ‘also invited, and. many: 
- of these were present to enjoy the stimu- 
lating contacts with new students and to . 


renew’ ‘friendships . with former members 


of: the Teachers College branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance. Associa" 
tion. 
‘In spite of a pouring rain, about one |. 
hundred fifty guests gathered for this ~ 


annual tea, .. 


Kitson addressed. the New 
- York Teachers Association at Rochester © - 
October :28 and 29. on “Establishing 

More Effective Relations ‘Between 
School and Industry”. and “Personnel 


Work in Communistic. Russia.” 
. Miss Mildred. E. Lincoln, part-time 


instructor - in guidance and personnel, 


addtessed the. Association on the work 


of’ the National Vocational Guidance 


‘Miss ‘Elizabeth Bevan, who 
_ her master’s degree at the College this’ 


year, has been’ appointed . vocational 


counselor in- the Port. Jefferson, L. 
Schools, and Mr. ‘Edgar Spady, who re- © 


ceived his master’s degree at the College 


in’ 1929, has been appointed vocational 
-counselor at the East Side Continuation 
School, New York 
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Health Education 


Selections from Addresses ‘by Thomas 
’. . Denison Wood is the title of a limited - 
edition which came from the press early | 
‘It was published by. . 
"friends of Dr. Wood on the occasion of 
his retirement -from active seryice in 
Teachers: College, Columbia University. 
The little book, printed on handmade . 


in the summer. 


paper, contains twelve representative -ad- 
1893 and 
1928, together with 
Convictions, 1932,”. 
Dean William Russell. A few’ cop- 
ies of the book are available and may be 


secured from Miss Anette. M. "Phelan, 


Teachers 


‘Education 


Professors “Donald P. Cottrell 
F. B. O’Rear attended the Minnesota. 
Conference on Research in Higher Edu-- 


. . cation, which was held at the University 


- of Minnesota September 12:to 17 under 


the chairmanship of Dean M.. E..Hag- 


gérty of.the College of Education. The — 
sessions of the conference throughout the 


-week were devoted to brief presentations 


researches in which the. members were 
engaged and. the discussion and criticism 
of these. ‘researches. by the conference 


group. The meeting this year was the 


fifth and most extensive one of this group 


of persons engaging in research in higher 


education i in all sections of the country. : 


‘Household Arts 


ships in the. Household, 


“Some — Revised. 
-and a foreword by = 
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‘been held. ‘The committee has in view _ 
the development of educational 


and. 
other methods for bettering ‘conditions 
of in the household. 


Lillian H. Locke spoke be- 


fore the Home Economics group of the ” iF 


Vermont State Teachers Association at 


Burlington; Vt., October 14 on “Some _ . 
Changes of Emphasis in the Field” a 
--Home Economics.” 


Institute School 
Experimentation 


monographs. ‘have been’ com-" 


pleted by memibers of the staff of the 


Institute of School Experimentation and... 
published by the. Bureau of Publications, 
‘Teachers. College. Dr. Otis: W. Cald-.. 
well and Mr. Gerhard: E. Lundeen are 
the authors of An Experimental Study — 
‘of Superstitions and Other Unfounded 


Beliefs as Related to Certain Units of 


General Science, and Dr.. Otto Koisch- 


witz is: the. author of Selection and Ap- 
plication of Illustrative “Material 


“Coiperative Ruperimentetion i in Mate- 


-rials and Methods in Secondary. School — 
Physics, a monograph by Dr. Archer W. 


Hurd,. will soon be published by. the 


‘Bureau of Teachers Col- 


Dr. I. B. Maller attended the Tenth 


_ International Congress. of Psychology 
which convened at Copenhagen during. 
Professor Benjamin R. Andrews is” 
“* acting chairman of the National Com- . 
_ mittee on Employer-Employee Relation- 
under the 
_ auspices of which two recent national con-- 


the last. week of August.’ He presented 
a paper on “General and Specific Fac-- .- 
tors . in Character” 


‘marized the findings of the Character 
; Education: Inquiry, presented statis- 


in which he sum- _ 


__tical proof of the existence of.a 

’ factor of character common to. measures - 
‘of honesty, codperation, persistence, 

inhibition. He .also read .a paper on 


- “Mental Ability and Relatiqn to 
nate and Biological F actors.” 


Dr: ‘Victor H. Noll’ hes . 
pointed research associate in the Institute © 
of School Experimentation to study. the 


. place of science in education to-day, in- 


’ cluding a synthesis. of known facts on. 


’ the teaching of science and a view. to- 


ward. the place of science. in the eters. 
_. tion of the future: a 


‘Mr. J. Wayne Wrightstone has been 
appointed research assistant in the Insti- - 
tute of | School Experimentation to 
at comprehensive study of newer experi- 
mental education ‘in selected public 

* schools ;. to test by rigorous observational . 
a methods’ certain aspects of the educative 
process in these schools; and to indicate 


the implications of the data for prin- 


. ciples underlying theories of the educa- ” 


tive in the observed schools. 


Rindergarten_First Grade 


Three new. books have appeared since. 


= June in the Childhood Education Series 


‘Miss Alice Dalgliesh; Children’ with 


Materials ‘and Children: with Other 
the third volume'on The Be-.- 
havior of Young Children by. Dr. Ethel 
B. Waring: of Cornell University and — 


Dr. ‘Marguerite Wilker of the Univer- 


sity of Michigan. These books are pub-— 
lished by Charles Scribner’s: Sons. Pro- 


to each one... 


Hill has accepted. an invi= 
tation to act as adviser to the Commit- 


‘tee on Kindergarten and Preschool Edu- 
‘cation “of the N ational Federation of. 
Women’s © Clubs.- She is -also chairman. 
of the National. Committee ‘of the As- 


sociation for Childhood Education; which 


_ is making-a study of the integration of 


the ‘curriculum for the nursery school, 


kindergarten, and first grade. Miss’ 


Hill has written the introduction to The 


Golden Flute, by. Miss Alice Hubbard, 
which was ‘recently published by 


John Day Company. This book is 


anthology of poems for young children : 
‘and is. organized childten’s in- 


térests, 
- Miss Hubbard ‘ ‘was at one. time a 


member of this. department but is now 
on the staff of the Jersey Ce Normal 
“School. 


"Profesor M. Reed: made'a_ 
short trip to Europe - after August 

_ and visited schools in’ Vienna in order 

‘study the public.school buildings 
pecially planned -for young. children, and ° 

the nursery schools ‘and kindergartens’ 

in the new apartment houses. These -_ 

schools’ reveal the progressive point of 

edited by Professor Patty. S. Hill: ‘The. 

Beginnings of the Social Sciences by Dr.. 

Mary Reed and. Miss Lula E. Wright;- 

First Experiences with Literature by 


view of educators and city officials which 


led to the erection of such buildings. 


-Professor Winifred .E.. Bain. traveled 


in Europe.during June, July, and Au- 
gust, visiting schools with Teachers Col-. 


lege International Institute groups in 
England, Scotland, and Germany. She 
attended © the conference on American 
Education held at Mainz, Germany; and 
the International. Conference’ on’ ‘Edu- 


cation at im, France. ‘She om at 


} 
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Mainz on “Some “Trends in 
_ Kindergarten, -and Elementary Educa- 
tion in America.” 


In ‘addition to First Experiences -with 


Literature, ‘Miss Alice Dalgliesh has. 
- had a book entitled Relief’s Rocker pub- 
Macmillan. Company. 


lished by the 
This is a story for children from six to 
ten ‘years, of age. 


. Katharine M. Bunnell spent the: summer 


"traveling in . Japan, Korea, Shanghai, 


we Hongkong, and Manila. They visited 


in the kindergarten ‘connected with Ewha — 
College, which is the. only women’s .col- 


lege in Korea, | and the Normal School 


in Manila, P. I. “They met many teach- 
_. ers and. former students of Teachers . 
- College, all eager for news and for help; 


_who sent greetings to their. friends in 
the College. Motion pictures and pho- 


tographs were taken, showing typical ac- 
tivities of children and adults in Japan, 5 oh 


Korea, . and South China. 


Library 
Professor 


‘Carter Alexander 


fessor. 


advise resident candidates for the doc- 


torate on sources of data for ‘their dis-. 


-'sertations and ‘on ‘researches, provided 


- such students are sent to him: by their 


sponsors or 


“Music 


the Teachers College Sum- 
. mer Session, Professor Peter. W. -Dy- 


‘hema ‘at the of 


sical. centers..- 
| 
started. his new work as library -pro- - 
In addition ‘to the work: of his 
Courses announced in the bulletin, he'will 
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Wichita ‘(Kan. ), he: State. Teachers 

College at Kearney, Neb., and Syracuse 
‘University. Following the Summer Ses- 
sion he motored to the National Music’ _ 


Camp at Interlochen, Mich., of ‘which - 


he is chairman of the advisory commit-. 


tee. After bringing home his two chil- ; 


dren, who were members of the Camp,. 
-he visited the Eastefn Music Camp at - 
Oakland on Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


fessor ‘Dykema is vice-president of the 


latter 


Dr. E. J. ‘Mr. “Miles 


Dresskell spent the. latter portion of 


their vacations in Peterboro, ‘N.-H., en- 
gaging in musical activities. 


Driring the Summer Session Professor 
Alice. E. Bivins taught at the Ohio State- 


: University i in. Columbus, after, which she _. 
_ went to’ Blowing Rock; N. for. the 
remainder of the summer. é 


‘Norval L. Church 


ducted .a group of twenty-three on. a 


European tour during. July and August. oi 


They visited a number. of important mu-- 
In the group were sev- 


eral former Teachers College students 


who. presented musical programis on the 
"Steamer and a at several European centers. * 


“The. Program of “Music 


‘courses for 1932-33 ‘includes a greater — 
-unifying. of the courses in methods. 
Students electing methods courses with. 


Professor Dykema, Professor Bivins, or 


a0 Professor Church will ‘now have two 


periods a week. during which. at. some’ 


time in the ‘year the three instructors 


will be in charge of. the: courses which . 


_ are primarily: under the direction of one . | 
_of these instructors. 


‘The courses usu- 


ally given by Dr. Van de Wall will 


Pro- 


omitted in 1932-33. 


-ferings ‘a course ‘in _ Interpretation of 


‘Standard Song Literature... Mr. Alton. a 


‘0’ Steen. has -been added’ to the instruc- 


a tors in Music Appreciation. Mr. Bur- 


_- rows gives two classes in the teaching of 
 piano—one for regular studio instruc- 
‘tors and ‘one. for. class “piano ‘teachers. 

‘Other courses. duplicate 1931-32 


Professor Thomas Alexander and Pro- . 


fessor Winifred E.. Bain were in- Europe 
_during the summer with the International 
Institute. group.. 


Professor William C. 


before the Eastern Illinois State Teach- 


ers Association at Urbana, Ilk., October : 


‘14. . On October 24 ‘he addressed the 
teachers of Poughkeepsie, 


Bagley is: offering an eight. 
2 weeks extension course in Springfield, 
~Mass., on the theories and techniques of - 


- teaching. The course began October 21. 


‘the Conference of Normal School. and 


_. Teachers College F aculties of Massa- - 


chusetts, ‘at’ Bridgewater, Mass.; ‘Sep- 
tember 8 and 9. 


College, under the of 


Professor Thomas~ Alexander, . opened 


officially on September 1 5 with one hun- * 


dred nineteen students enrolled, 


_ Professor Alexander spoke at Ball 
. State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 
October. 19, addressed the State 


Stringham 
gives this. year for the Phe time a course © 
: jn’ Tests and Measurements in ‘Music. 
'_ “Education. Mr. Elwyn adds .to his of- 


Teachers at. 


October 20 and the State Teachers Asso- 


_ciation at Columbus, Ohio, October 28. . 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer gave 
‘talk before Kappa Delta Pi October 


14, at its first meeting of the year. 


Nursing Education: 


New inembers of the Nursing Educa- 


tion staff for the year 1932-33 are: Miss 


Louise Knapp, instructor in Public 

‘Health. Nursing, - recently director: of 
demonstration and instructor of ‘nurses,- 
Vanderbilt Clinic, New York City; Miss’ 
Evelyn Childs, ‘instructor in Nursing 
- « Education, and departmental secretary, 


recently assistant proféssor of Nursing 


‘Education, Western Reserve University 
School of Nursing, Cleveland, Ohio; and. 7 
Mrs. Eugenia K. Spalding, part-time in- 
structor in Nursing Education, formerly ; 
educational director for the Indiana 
"State Board for Examination and Regis- 
‘tration of Nurses and executive secre- 
tary for the Indiana State Nurves’ 


sociation. 


Miss; who has. 
‘occupied the position of departmental 
_ secretary since. 1930, has resigned to ac- 


cept a. position as assistant director of 


. the’ nursing school of the New York . 
Cornell. Medical Center,: New. York. 
City. In her new position she: 
charge of medical and ——- instruc- . 


tion and’ service. 


Education last year, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Leland Stanford University 


‘School of San Calif. 


Miss Salle Mernin, 
sistant in the department of Nursing: 


— — 
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Miss Suatte Prisch, instructor, State 
Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y., who 


~~ has assisted in the school nursing pro-.. 
‘gram during the past two summers, 
has been appointed on a special fellow- .- 

She 

will be associated with ‘the health com- .. 
‘mittee of the staff of New. College 


‘ship in nursing education this year. 


will make a study of the contribution of 
the public health nurse to the prepara- 
tion of teachers in training: and the prep- 


. aration of the public health nurse for. 


‘that type of work. | The experimental 
. ‘plan under which New College is func- 
. tioning offers a favorable opportunity 


* to relate the work of the public health ~ 


nurse to the. work of other of 


the staff. 


‘The registration in 
.tion for the Winter Session, 1932, num-— 


bers 554. This is an increase of 55 over 
the. registration for the Winter Session, 
1931.. This increase is largely in’ part- 


" time students who come from N ew York 3 


‘on vicinity. 


A special section’ of the course in ; Pub- 
“lic Health Nursing is being given in 


Seth Low College, Brooklyn, N. Y., by 


Miss Louise Knapp. This eunedion of 


the ‘College program has been arranged © 
at the request of public health nurses. 


in 


The Stew Jeng: ‘Sie League of 


Nursing Education has taken the initia-. 
‘tive in organizing an extramural course 
in ward teaching in Newark, N. J. The-. 
instructor is Miss Virginia Dunbar, who 


has been an instructor on the Nursing 


Education. staff of the College for the 1 
- last three years. Registration for this 


-. course has been so large that it has been 


-ciation. 
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“found. necessary to Present, course in 


“two sections. 


Physical. Education 


Professor Jesse F. Williams addressed 


the Health Education Club’ of the City. . 
of Detroit Saturday, October 8, at a . 

luncheon. meeting. The title of his talk 
was. “The Deeper. Meaning of Health 

“and Physical Education.’ 
21 Professor Williams . addressed the. 
- Health and Physical Education Section 


October 


of the New York State Teachers ‘Asso- - 
He addressed the Rhode Island 
Physical. Education Association ‘at thie - 


Teachers Institute October 28, and on 
the following day spoke on “How Shall 
We Teach. Hygiene?” to the Central’ - 
Western District Health and 

Education Association. 


the week of August-15 
Clifford L. Brownell gave a series of 
lectures at: Syracuse University. Inter- 
_ session. ‘The subject matter covered 

was tests and ‘Measurements in. physical. | 
education. 


Dr. Ww. Hughes gave series of 


_ lectures during the week of September 
‘19 to the health and physical education 


staff of the schools of Providence, R. I. 


‘During that week -he ‘acted as con-— 


sultant to the same staff, giving special 


‘attention to problems of the coaches and 
‘teachers of the required physical educa- a 


tion activities. 


Josephine Rathbone was elected 
~ president of the New Jersey Chapter of . 
the American. Physiotherapy Association - 
for 1932-34, and chairman of the Ther- | 
apeutic Section of the American Physical 


cently Miss Rathbone was put ‘in charge 


a of physical © therapy at the. Psychiatric 


“Clinic. of the New York Cornell Hos- 
pital for’ the coming year. ‘She is“ also 


codperating in the new. course for 
physical: therapy technicians at the Pres- . 
byterian Medical School. Miss Rath- 


bone collaborated with F. L. Bacon ‘and 
; C. H. Keene in Foundations of Health, 
which ‘is published by. Mifflin 


Religious Education 
’. Students and recent graduates in re- 


-. ligious education have “published some 
interesting -books within the .last few: 
months. Among them are The Pro-- 


‘ gressive Jewish School: An Integrated 


Activity Curriculum,. by Samuel M. 


Cohen; Many. ‘Moons Ago and Now: 
‘A Course on the North: American ‘In- 


dians, by Katherine Gladfelter; The 


Church School Comes to Life, by. Mil- 


dred Hewitt; .and The Improvement of 


College Worship, by Paul N.. Elbin. 


"Professor ‘Adelaide Case’ wrote the 
. chapter on religion in a recent book pub- 
- lished. by’ the Child: Study. Association 


under. the title Our Children. . 


Cun: is conducting a course 


‘in’ religious. education for. the F riends ~ 
in. Philadelphia. This is one of the ex- | 
_ ‘tension courses: given by Pendle Hill, - 
the graduate training ‘center for. Friends. 


_Its: attendance is made up largely of 


. teachers and supervisors of Friends Day 


in and around 


Case’s fall engage- 


ments. are included addresses and. con-— 


> ferences at the New Jersey State. Re- 


formatery at. Trinity 


House, Dublin; N. H.; at the Rutgers 


Club, New York.- City, before’ the. 


Women’s Auxiliary to the Jewish Edu- 


cation -Association; and at Sairit. Paul’s 
Church, Chestnut, Hill, Philadelphia. 


_ Miss Margaret Forsyth spent-a few . 
. weeks in Russia this fall. While there 
. she. visited several of the schools con- _ 
“nected with factories and talked with. 
Russian’ leaders. 
Miss Forsyth is acting as and 
arranging the schedule of ‘trips. to edu- 


cational -and - social institutions: in and 


around New York City for:Mrs. Hani, 
_ a leader of the Women’s Movement and 
head of. a -well-known. school in Japan, 
who is studying progressive education 


in this 


Miss Elizabeth DeMaris was one se: 
the” speakers at the annual convention 
of the New York State Council of Re-. - 


figious. Education: which. was held in 


Professor Case and Miss Forsyth have. — 
"assumed responsibility for Teachers Col- 
lege chapel services and will advise the. 
"religious organizations. of the. College. 
The ‘student chairman of chapel services -_ 
is Alice R. Gillett. 


Rural Education 


The Japanese Government re- 
cently published an official translation 
of Professor Edmund deS. Brunner’s 


Rural Korea: Preliminary Sacio-Eco- - 
- nomic Survey. under the title 4s.a For- 
‘eigner Sees Rural Korea. This work 
has previously been printed in Korean as 
well asin English, 


— 
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_ a full-time. member of the Teactiers Col- 
lege. Faculty. rural field is for- 

‘tunate ‘in having him now ‘representing | 
it in courses in Comparative Education, 
Curriculum, and Adult Education, i in 
dition to continuing to offer his regular 
‘courses’ in rural economics and sociol- 


ogy. Professor Brunner ‘is, also giving 


much time to a-study of social and eco- | 
nomic conditions to-day. as they affect, 
‘ and. are -affected by, education, espe- 


A companion volume, 4 Handbook in 
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of the State of New 
It is the codperative product of a com- 
mittee of helping teachers and _super- 
visors of New Jersey. Miss Marcia . 
Everett, . helping teacher in ‘Warren 
County, and. formerly teacher of the 
Quaker. Grove Experimental School, 


‘acted as chairman of the committee, and. 


edited the materials, which - were 


“grown” during three years’ in. rural a | 


and other classrooms in ‘the various 


= counties of New Jersey. 
+ Gially to the constructive part which 
- Teachers College should play in the 
"present transitional stage- of our national 
‘and - international life. 


w. Cyr, ‘associate rural 
education, was one of the speakers at - 


Tipton County Teachers Tip-- 


Ind. 
‘As an ‘outcome experimentation in. 


‘one-teacher) other small rural 
schools ‘during the past ten years, the 
department -of Rural Education and the 
Institute of School Experimentation have - 
- completed a study entitled Tentative 
Pe Three-Y ear Plan for Combining Classes. 

‘in Social Studies for Rural Schools. ° 
- This is the work of Professor Fannie. 
‘W. Dunn and Dr.. Effie Bathurst,’ re- 
search ‘associate. . In’ five mimeographed 

: volumes, this plan fuses the: subjects: 

of history, geography, government, and 
industrial arts for the intermediate and 4 
advanced grades into one course, Social. 
"Studies, which is organized on the three- 
group plan for one-teacher schools—a 
plan’ which. was developed and tested 
under Professor .Dunn’s direction dur-. 
ing ten years in experimental: schools ‘in 
New Jersey. and Connecticut. An out- . 
line of. the content of the volumes may 
_ be had from Professor Dunn on request. 


dressed the rural sections of the “Michi- 


gan Education Association at Traverse 
"City, Marquette, Benton Harbor, and ~ 


Ann Arbor, on -the subject, “Modern 


‘Education. in One-Teacher Schools.” . 
‘ She met with the combined Rural and . 


Teacher-Training Sections of the New 


' York State ‘meeting in Albany for a dis- 
cussion of curriculum. organization for — 


the. improvement of the " one- -teacher 


school, 


_ Miss Margaret Barsicon, for the past 
three years Special Investigator in Radio 
Education, is now engaged on a book en- 


titled Radio in the Classroom, which 
-will present a number: of units.of work 


in which radio played a major or a- 


> minor part—all of the units having been 


developed: in coéperating ‘rural schools - 


with ‘Miss Harrison’s assistance. 
‘Social Studies and Related Activities for — 
Primary Teachers; applying . the same 
‘to primary - -grades, has recently 
_ been issued by the —- of Public 


- It is to be. regretted that, owing to 
the termination of. the subsidy under 


which it had been conducted, the work. ~ 


of the. ‘Radio Research Bureau has been. 


2 bréught’ to a: aid i its setvices 


no available. 


Life’ Needs he 
volume of’ Professor’ Bon- 
_ ser’s writings, compiled from his maga- 


zine articles and unpublished addresses 
and edited by Mrs. Bonser, is now in its 


second edition. About 1,200 ‘copies of 


the book have been sold; and a few . 
copies. are still available and may be 
ordered direct from the Bonser Me- 
’- morial Committee, Box 600, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, at $2.00 
copy, 


Piokessot Mabel Carney’ i is on: 
batical leave during the Winter Session 


‘and, under the auspices of the General 
Education Board, will spend two months 


_in the South visiting Negro normal. 
schools and agricultural colleges. Rural 
* teacher-training activities will be given 


special attention during this” time, -and 


. recommendations. will be submitted both 
“to the Board and to’ the institutions 


visited. From Texas Miss Carney ‘will 
‘go. on’ down to “Mexico and spend the 


_ + month of January observing ‘rural edu-- 


‘cation. developaents ‘there.’ 


"Secondary Education 


_ Professor Thomas’ H. Briggs has ac-. 


_ cepted an invitation from President Pot- 


_ ter of the Department of Superintendence 
- to. speak at the ‘Minneapolis meeting in | 
. February on a program centering around — 


“New Frontiers. for American Life.” 


Briggs hes the 
following groups recéntly: ‘the District 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Ed-.. 
:.. ucation Association, Lock Haven, Octo- 
ber 75 Western State 


Teachers Association, Galesburg, Octo- 
_ 13, and 14; Norfolk County (Mass.) 

' Teachers Association, Boston, October 
_ 21; Northeastern Division, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, ‘Joliet, November. 
4; and -he will, address the Northeast- 


ern Division, North Carolina State 


Teachers Association, ‘Rocky - Mount, ° : 


November. and. 12. 


The ‘gheence this year of 

Grayson N. Kefauver; who: is teaching 
on leave. at Stanford University, has _ 
necessitated several changes ‘in depart- ~ 
mental offerings. “The programs of ‘ad- 
_ ministration are presented in the major 
. course by Mr. Will ‘French, formerly 
associate ‘superintendent of schools, 
Tulsa, Okla., and in. a separate course: 
“in the ‘second. semester by Mr. Harold a 
C, Hand. Mr. Hand - is ‘also offering: 

the advanced course: in administration. ~ 
"> Professor E. K. Fretwell has charge of | 

the courses on ‘Secondary ‘School Sub-. 


jects, and is offering ‘a new course, An 


‘Introduction ‘to Secondary Education, 
which. will. satisfy the requirements of 
state departments: of education for 
licenses to teach.” Miss Verna A. Carley 


is ‘again codperating with Professor 


Maxie N.. Woodring in the training 
‘Barnard and Columbia students and in. 


the course in High School Supervision. 
Professor Briggs and Mr. Hand will 


present on Saturdays during the second. 
semester new independent sections of the 


major course. 


At the: close of Ses-. 


sion, - Professor. Kefauver and his 


family drove -across. the continent, 
planning. to arrive in Palo Alto, Calif., 


early in September, in time for Pro- 


fessor Kefauver to begin’ his work. at 


— 
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An article “Directing Study 


Through the Assignment” by Professor 
Woodring and Dr. Cecile White F lem- 


‘ming was. published | in the May, 1932 
Teachers College Record. This’ is one 
of a series of articles on directed study: 
which is to. appear in Teachers College - 
Record during 1932-1933. 


Professor F retwell the Ver- 
“mont ‘State. Teachers Association at 
Springfield, October 14; the Northwest-. 
ern Division of the Illinois State Teach-— 

ers Association at Rockford, October 21;. 


and the Rhode Island State Teachers 


Association at October 


and Mrs. Percival M. ‘Symonds trav- 


eled ‘extensively in many of the coun- 
tries of Europe. A hiking trip. of sev- — 
eral days’ duration: through the Black 
-Forest of Germany was. perhaps their 


most’ keenly enjoyed experience. They 


_* visited many points of interest in France, . 
' Switzerland, ‘Italy, Austria, Belgium, 


and England, as well as numerous other 


parts of ‘Germany. 


In. the Conference on Secondary 
'» Education held during the first week of . 
- Summer Session, Professor Symonds 

presented a paper on “Diagnosing the 
Personality of High School Youth.” This. 
. paper was published in the August 11 
7 issue of School. 


Mr. Will French joined ie department 


in September. with rank of associate ‘in 


‘ secondary education.. He is widely and. 
‘favorably known for his work in curricu- 
‘lum revision .in the Tulsa schools and 
for -his' publications -in the fields of the 
curriculum and. secondary. ad- 
ministration. 
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Mr. ‘spoke: ‘before the 


‘Teachers: Association at Charlotte, N, 


October 28 and 29. 


Carley, instructor in secondary 
‘education, recently visited’ Chicago, Ili, 
Providence, R. [, Philadelphia, Pa., | 
Jamestown, N. Y¥., and Rochester, N. Y., 
in-connection with a study of student: aid 
which. she is projecting -in conjunction 
4 with Professor F retwell. 


Mr. Chena H. Armacest,. after two 

years of outstanding. service as depart- 
‘mental assistant in the Secondary Edu- . 
- cation department and-later as associate 
im secondary education, resigned’ last | 
spring to accept the principalship of the’. 

high school at Pa..: 


Miss Smith has en- 
tered the department as secretary to 
Professor Briggs. She succeeds Mrs. 


Braun, who’ is now. at Stanford Uni- 
versity where Mr. Braun is serving . on. 
instructional staff. 


The “Whither Education?” 
made by Professor Briggs in August over : . 
station WOR has been published in the _ 


September, 1932 issue of The Modern 


Thinker and in | The. Path- 
finder. 


Professor Woodring spent her. vacation 


at her island. summer home on Lake.» 
Winnepesaukee.. "Golfing, hiking, swim- 
ming, canoeing, and. motoring occupied 
‘the major portion of her days, 


Fretwell will Novein- 


ber 10 and 11 at the meeting of the Dela- . - 
ware State Teachers Association. Mr. 
S. M. Stouffer, superintendent of schools - 


of Wilmingtoa, i is president of the Asso. 

ciation. 

Professor Symonds ‘spent the wets 

between the Summer Session and the 

- opening of the Winter Session at the 
Teachers College Country Club at Os- 

 sining, N. Y. He is making. a hobby of 


. bee culture, and this fall collected his : 


“first, harvest of 


‘community of Weston, Conn., and 
“member of the building committee of 
the new consolidated school of that town, 


spoke at the dedication of the school 


Saturday afternoon, October 1. One- 
*. member of the community gave the school: 
“site, ten acres valued at $10,000, and 


the town voted. $50,000 to build ‘this 


school in which. three one-room schools « 

_ are. consolidated. An additional teacher. 
~ has ‘been employed and three bus lines 

'. for transporting pupils have been estab- | 
lished. Weston, which boasts of not hav-. 
 inga store, a gas station, or an advertising ; 


sign, is expanding rather than contracting. 
its educatisnal opportunities. 


upon of the best 
in Teachers’ College and utilizing 
. «many of the most outstanding. specialists 

engaged in the National Survey of Sec- . 


ondary Education, including’ Professor 


Leonard V. Koos, associate director of 
the Survey, the members of the staff of 
the department of Secondary Education,. 
under the general direction of Professor . 


’ Briggs, staged a series’ of conferences on 


Secondary Education during: the opening. 


week of the 1932 Summer Session. 


Open. by invitation . to all students of - 
the: College’ and to a large number. of. 
principals, ‘superintendents, and teachers 
not enrolled as students in the Summer 


“Session, the ‘were very well 
attended. At several of the sessions the . 


Horace Mann Auditorium ‘was’ packed 
to capacity and many were, turned away. 


. Standing room was at a premium at most 


of the evening sessions. 


Tuesday morning, July 5, 7 :30 o'clock, me 
the conference was opened by an ad-— 


dress by. Professor Edward H. Reisner. 


on “Secondary Education. in the Light 
of History.” Professor ‘Briggs and Dean _ 
William F. Russell spoke. that evening: 
to a capacity house on “A Vision of Sec- - 
ondary Education” ‘and “As Goes. Sec-. 
‘ondary: Education, So Goes the Nation,” 
respectively. 


The. second day of conferences 


“ operied with a morning address by Dean _ 
Russell on “More Education for Less.” 
- Dean Emeritus James E. Russell and 
Professor Kefauver -spoke on “Voca-_ 
tional. Education; Its Relation ‘to’ 
Secondary Education” and “The © Or- 
ganization -of Secondary Education; 
_Report from. the National Survey,” re-- 
spectively, at the afternoon session. 
_ “Standing Room Only” signs were posted: 
at the doors of the auditorium some few | sa) 
‘minutes before Professor Woodring and 
Professor E. L. Thorndike were escorted. 
to the platform by the chairman of the © 
_ evening session.. Professor ‘Woodring 
‘spoke on “The: ‘Widening Margin; the © 
‘Teacher's Inéreasing Responsibilities.” 
“Secondary School Students and Sub- — 
jects” was the title of oanene ve 
dike’s address. 
At 7:30 o'clock” Thursday morn= 
ing, Professor Jesse H.. Newlon de- 
livered an address’ entitled “As the.- 
Superintendent Sees Secondary Educa-. 
tion.” At the ‘Thursday’ afternoon ses- 
sion Dr. Richard - Allen, assistant 
superintendent of schools;. Providence, 
I., on “The of. 


q 
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ance in 7 Schools, ” and 

-. sor Symonds presented his paper’ on 

_ “Diagnosing the Personality of Youth.” 
seats.and all available standing room 
_ had- been taken when Professor George 

. %. Counts and Professor Fretwell arrived 


on the platform Thursday evening. 


_ Professor Counts read a paper on “Secon: 

‘dary Education and the Social Prob- 
lem.” “The High School Pupil as a° 
.- ’ Citizen” was the subject. of Professor 


F retwell’s discussion. 
. The F riday morning meeting was 


sit _.. given over to an address by Professor J. 
Ralph McGaughy on “Elementary and 


Secondary Education.” The afternoon 


‘and evening sessions were devoted en- | 

’ tirely to reports from the National Sur- 

wey of Secondary Education.- Professor 
. A. K. Loomis, the University of Chi- 
cago, and Professor Emery K. Ferriss, 
- Cornell University, . presented papers 
on “Recent Trends in. the Curricula of 


Secondary Schools” and “Cértain Major 


- Problems of Rural Secondary Educa- . 
- tion,” respectively, in the afternoon. The | 
day’s activities were brought to a close 

. by Professor Francis T. Spaulding, Har- 

‘vard. University, and ‘Professor ‘Koos, - 
‘. the University of Chicago, with papers on 

“The Reorganized Secondary School” 
and “The American Secondary School. a 


- The last morning session was. ad- 


dressed’ by. Professor Harold F. Clark 
on the topic “Can. We Afford Universal 
. ‘Secondary Education?” The ‘conferences 
closed with a well-attended dinner meet- 
img at the Men’s Faculty Club, presided 
- over by Professor. Briggs. Dean Herbert 


E. Hawkes,-Columbia University, Pro- 


fessor Isaac L. Kandel, and: Professor | 
William H. Kilpatrick were the 
- County, New York, . shortly. after the 


Briggs time . be- 
tween Summer Session and the opening 
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of the: College i in the ieee at his sum- - 


camp on. Lake’ Winnepesaukee., 


Much of his. vacation was. devoted to 
writing and to further improvement of 


‘his skill with dciver, patter, and 


ny of the XY Ze group ail their 
wives met at the summer home of Mr. _ 
H. -H. Stewart ‘at Lake Mahopac on 
Friday, August 5... Following . an after-_- 


- noon of water sports and a. meal -in the: 
4 open air, a short program was held under 
the trees along the lake shore: ‘The 


program was in the nature of a. welcome 


- to Professor and. Mrs. Symonds. and ‘a 


farewell to Professor and Mrs. Kefau- . 
ver. Professor and Mrs.. Symonds had 


. just returned ‘from extended. trip 


through Europe, while Professor and 


_-Mrs.. Kefauver were planning to leave 


for California. Professor Kefauver was: 


presented with a black leather brief case, 


and Mrs. Kefauver with a. volume of 


pictures and comments of appreciation. 


Mr. John R. Ferguson of the 1930-31 


major class is.chairman of the Junior 


High School Section of the Rhode: Island 


State Teachers Association.’ ~ 


During: the week. of August 29 Pro- 


_ fessor Fretwell worked with the teach-_ 
‘ers of Peoria and Peoria County in Illi-. 


nois, where Mr. John A. meee is. county . 


superintendent. 


graduate student: in the Secondary Edu-. 
‘cation department. in 1931-32, was 


elected to the principalship of the high’ 
school ‘at Harrison,’ Westchester 


conclusion of the ‘Summer. Session, of | 


| | | 


The first of ‘Thursday: 


‘Informals was held on ‘October 6 and 


was well attended’ by students in the - 
“Student Personnél Administration” 


department and their wives. Following 
' tea,-a program of music and get-ac- 
’ quainted-stunts was engineered by Pro- 
fessor ‘Fretwell. 


Mr. Ted. Bernard ‘the princi- 
palship of the high school at Princeton, 


N.: J., shortly after ‘completing all: the 


“ gequirements for the doctor’s degree in 
- the department of Secondary Education 


-last summer. ~His ‘dissertation, ‘Secon-. 


dary. Education under Different Types 
of District - Organization, will be ‘pub- 
lished soon. . 


_ Professor Symands the meet- 
ings of the American Psychological. Asso- | 


ciation. held at Cornell University from 
September. 8 to 10. 


Mr. Lee, was a fellow 
Secondary Education during 1931-32,° 
te completed ‘the requirements for the doc- . 


_tor’s- degree during the summer. His 


dissertation is entitled Testing. Programs 


Secondary Schools. .Mr. Lee. has ré- 


turned to’a position in the. Burbank Pub- . 


Schools, Burbank, Calif, 


“Holley; State. ‘High 


School Inspector in the State “Depart- 
York State Association of Deans, which 
convened in Bronxville. November. 4 and 
5 at the Hotel Gramatan. The’ general 
topic under discussion was “Education ~ 

’ and the Changing Order.” Speakers on 
‘the program included. Professor George . - 
-§. Counts of "Teachers College, Dr. 
- Frederick Kelly of the: Division of Col- 

-. leges .and Professional Sctipols of the - . 
‘United States Bureau of Education, Mr. . 

- Kirby Page, editor of The World To- —— 


‘ ment of Education of Oklahoma, and a 
former student in the Secondary Educa- 


- tion department, has. ‘returned to work” 
on his doctor’s dissertation. “He holds a 
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Statistics 


Professor Helen M. Walker 
the International Congress of Mathe- 


maticians in Zurich, September 4 to 12. 


Student. 
Administration 


has - replaced the. title “Advisers of 


Wonten and Girls” which previously de- 
__. noted ‘the courses offered for the profes- 
. sional training of those interested in ad-- 


visory work with students. 
The first two’ professional courses to 


be given.in this field at Teachers College - 
were established in.1916 by Dr. Paul . 
- Monroe,’ then Director of the School - 


of Education. One was a practicum in 
vocational guidance; the other was or- 


“ganized at the request of a group of 
- deans of women who wanted help in their. 
work. At that ‘time those interested in 
“the proposed course were chiefly women 


preparing to work. with girls, hence the 


title “Advisers of Women and Girls.” . 


Inasmuch ‘as the emphasis on guidance 
as an important phase of education ap- 


plicable to boys and men as well’ as‘'to | 
girls and women has ‘increased, and the. ° 
‘term student personnel has been. broadly . 
defined: to include the various aspects - 

of guidance work, the: ‘original title 
seems no longer adequate to describe the Bas 


courses given. 


‘M: Strang, and Esther Lloyd-Jones at- _ 


tended the annual ‘meeting - ‘of the New 
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Professor. Strang is “author of a 


new book entitled the Réle of the 


Teacher. in Personnel Work which has 


. just been published by. the Bureau. of 


Publications. This: book is: divided into 


the following sections: (1) the. teacher’s : 
_ part’ in the personnel program and his 
relationship to ‘specialists in guidance; . 


(2) adjustments of adolescents; (3) 


techniques. of personnel ‘work: (the -case 


study, interview, daily schedule, tests 


“and rating scales); (4) the’ “counseling 

process; (5) information concerning’ cer- .. 
tain problems of health, social’ adjust- 
ment, and educational guidance. 


Professor Sturtevant spent two. weeks 

_ in’ Mexico following the.closé of Sum- 
mer Session. While there she had the 
opportunity to visit some of the clemen- .- 
tary rural schools and. schools for the 


‘training of rural teachers, under the 


guidance of- Mr. ‘Moises Saenz, Mr. ' 


Rafael Ramirez, and Miss Elena Torres, 


call. former ‘students at. College. 


: Bureau Educational ‘Service* 


The: following changes in positions: of 


Teachers ‘College Alumni. are reported 


by the Bureau of Educational Service: _ 


_ Abbott, Forest, from. teacher of commer-- 
cial subjects and coach, Ash Grove High - 


School, Ash Grove, Mo. , to teacher of 


Any. student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of ‘work at Teachers College or any — 
graduate of Teachers College may registet with | 


the Bureaw of Educational. Service.: _No fee is 


charged. ‘For full information write to the Bureau. 
. for copies of its booklets, Seven Factors in Getting 
-@ Position and’ the Right 
Position. 
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Block of the The- 
~ atre Guild, and Dr. Juliana Haskell, ad- 
-viser to graduate women at ‘Columbia 


subjects, ‘Sealer’ High School, 
Owego, 

. Adams, ‘F.-R:, superintendent of 
schools, Marshall, Minn. 

Aldén, Mabel, from teacher of physical 


 edutation, Washington State _ Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash., to teacher of 
physical education, Y. W. A. Tokyo, 


Japan.. 


Allen, Margaret teva principal, 


Fieldston Lower School, New York City, _ 


to research director, National . Presbyte- |; -- 
‘rian Board ‘of Religious Education, New 
“York City. . 
Baker, Lilian. C. W.; from head of. de 2 
‘partment: of clothing and textiles, State . 
‘College of Agriculture, Manhattan, Kan., 
head of home econornics 


Normal School, Keene, N.: H. 
Bancroft, Lydia, from assistant senlee- 

sor of art, State Teachers College, Slippery 

Rock, Pa., to. assistant professor -of art, 


‘Women’ s College,. University of 
Newark, Del.. 


Barber, Frances, from in the 
training school, State Agricultural College, ° 
Logan, Utah, to kindergarten critic, Drake. : 
University, Des: Moines, Iowa. 

‘Bates, Zelpha, from teacher of 
economics, High School, Roswell; N. -M., 


to state supervisor of home economics, New oat 4 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- - 


chanic Arts, State College, N. M. ; 
Beals, : Helen R., from dietitian and home’ 


economics supervisor, Public Schools, - 


Bronxville, N. Y¥., to dietitian, Oxford : 


School, Hartford, Conn. 


Bents, Caryl, from first cride,. 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee; Wis., -- 
to. kindergarten teacher, Public Schools, - . 
. Madison, Wis. 


Bernard; ‘Ted “appointed principal, 


_ High School, Princeton, 


- Bleiman, Gladys, from assistant i in Edo- ; 
cational Guild.and Guidance Bureau, New 


-York City, to special class teacher, Public 
. Schools, Oyster Bay, N.-Y. 


Boyd, Travjsgrace, ‘from . teacher ‘a 
home economics, High School, -Harrisburg, 


TIL, ‘to teacher: of home 
School, Venice; Ill. 


. Burton, William part- 
timie professor of. education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


- Carter, Ruby E., from instructor in home. 


:toma. Beach, Fla., to teacher: of ‘home eco-~ 


nomics, D. T. High . School, - At. 
Tanta, Ga. 

Cooper, from. director ele- 
mentary school, Chicago Teachers College, 
‘to instructor in education, Illinois ‘State 
‘Normal University, Normal, Hi. 

: Coulter, Vera, - from elementary teacher, 
Pelham.Day School, Pelham Manor, N. Y., 


to teacher of fifth grade, Public Schools, 


New Rochelle, N. Y: 

Crowl, M. Frances, supervisor of 
_ music, Spearfish Normal College Traia- 
ing School, Spearfish, S. D., to supervisor of 


public.school- music, State Teachers College, © 


Florence, Ala. 
Cutting,” Helen, appointed instrector in 


Romance languages, North Carolina Col- | 


lege for Women, Greensboro, N. C. . 
'. Day, Agnes N., from teacher of primary 
grades, Public Schools, Scarsdale, N.Y, to 


teacher of third grade; Potomac School, 


Washington, D: Cc... 
DeLanoy,.. Nelson, teaching 


. principal, Nelsonville School, Nelsonville, 


Derrick, Helen, from head ‘of English 


Department, High: School, Sanford, N. C.,. 


to dean of girls and teacher of English, 
High School, Concord, N. C. -. 
Dillon, ‘Lou R., professor of home 


economics, Towa .State Teachers College, ck 


Cedar: Falls, lowa,. to supervisor of home 


Schools, Northampton, Mass. 


Ellis, Wanda, from ditector of 


‘and health education, Radford State Teach- 
ers College, East. Radford, Va.; to teacher 
‘of physical éducation, Western Kentucky 
_. Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Featherstone, W. B., from research a’sso- 
. Ciate in educational administration, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
“York City, to director of secondary. cur- 


riculum, Public Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. © 
Felt, Edna,’from assistant county super-. 
 intendent, Cayahoga County Schools, Cleve-_ 
. - land, Ohio, to first grade critic, Ohio Uni- a: 


. .¢conomics, Public Jefferson City, 
Doolittle, ‘Olive, from. teacher of seventh i 
and eighth grades, Public Schools, Conway, 
Mass.,. to teacher of eighth grade, 


_Avalins, appointed instructor 
. history, State Teachers College, Montclair, 


N. J. 
_‘Gaylord, Florence H., from manager of 


dining halls and. housing, Asilomar, Calif., 


to teacher of home économics, High School, 


Marysville, Calif. 


Gould, Brenda E., from teacher of home 


* econamiics, . High School, Guthrie, Okla., 


to ‘instructor in clothing, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical. College, Still- 


‘Water, Okla. 


Groth, Olive, from teacher of fifth grade, 
The University School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


to teacher of fifth grade, Public Schools, _ ; 


Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Hanson, Lillian, from fifth ctitie 
teacher, State Teachers College, Waterloo, 
lowa, to ‘teacher of fifth grade, Public pi 


Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y..” 
Harding, Ruth A., from director of home 


economics department, Lincoln College, Lin- 


coln, Ill, to instructor in home economics, 


Santee Normal Training School, Santee, 


Neb. 


‘Harmon, Bffe, from teacher of English, , 


Spanish, and secretarial subjects, Robert 


Louis Stevenson High School, York 


City, to teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School, Highland Falls, N. Y. _ 


Heether, Edward, appointed teacher of . _ 
mathematics, chemistry, and history; Cur-.. 
wensville High School, Curwensville, Pa. 

‘Hendren, Marjorie Faith, from teacher. 
of English, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
‘College, to teacher of English, High, School, 


Catskill, N.Y. 
Hooker, Kenneth w., appointed assistant 


in English, College de Sidi-Bel-Abbes, ont Taye 


geria.. 


Horner, Maxie, teacher of algebra, 
Junior High: School, Mamaroneck, _ 
to teacher of general science and English, aR 
Westport Junior School, 


Conn. 


- Hyman, Mary, rural supervisor, 
County Schools, N. C., to rural, 
‘supervisor, Cabarrus County, ‘Concord, 
. 

Jacks, Josephine E, from teacher of 
biology and chemistry, LeRoy High School, 
Le Roy, N. Y., to teacher of botany ‘and 
zodlogy, Lower Merion. Sénior High 


Ardmore, Pa. 
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Julia, director: nursery 
school, State Normal School, Farmington, 


.Me., to nursery. school instructor, Psy-_ 
chiatric -Clinic, New York ‘New: 


York City.. 


_ Joyce, Mary, -from of 

grade, Woodmere Academy, ‘Woodmere, 

_N.-Y., to teacher of fourth grade, Public 


Klemm, Germany, from assistant pro- 
fessor of art, Ohio ‘University, Athens, 


Ohio, ‘to. head of art department, State - 


Téachers College, Valley City, N, D. 


Leifeste, Bertha, from. critic - teacher, 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex.;” 
- to second grade critic teacher, Teach- 


ers College, Clarion, Pa. 


‘Lyne, Mary Nelle, from instructor © in 
-English, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky., to instruc- 
‘tor in’ English, Union University, - Jack: 


son, Tenn. 
McKee, - Frances, from teacher of read- 


ing, John A. Nash School, Des Moines, . 


lowa, to critic teacher in English, State 
Teachers: College, Bemidji, Minn. 


: . Mankowitz, Leonard, appointed ‘teacher 
aoe of English, High School, Woodbine, N. J. 


’ Marshall, Mary E., from supervisor and 


demonstrator of reading, Newson & Com-. 


pany, New York City, to third grade critic 


teacher, State T eachers College, Muncie, 5 
Ind. 


Meyer, Tressa Jo from teacher, Week- 


‘day Church, School, Oak -Park, Ill, to _ 


counselor, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 


 ¢iation, New York City. 


Miller, Jessica, from assistant in 


_‘eational psychology, Teachers ‘College, €o- 


lumbia University, to remedial teacher, 
Public Schools, East Hampton, N. Y. - 


Miller, Mildred, from: teacher of pri- ; 
mary grades, Public Schools, Quincy, . | 
to third grade critic teacher, State Teach-- 


ers. College, Cedar Falls, Iowa: 
_.Miner, Edwin H., from research assis- 


i tant, Slater and Jeanes: Funds, Washington, 
D..C., to assistant principal, ‘James Whit-: 
. tomb Riley School, Des Moines, lowa. 
Moore, Kathleen, from third grade critic 

- teacher, State Téachers. College, Hatties- 


burg, Miss., to second and third grade critic 


-. teacher, State Teachers College, More- . 
‘head, Ky. 


director, of: Physical 
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Blue Island Senior 


High School, Blue Island, IIL, to instruc- 


_tor.in physical education, High School and 


Junior College, Porterville, Calif. 


Noe, Rowena, from kindergarten critic, - 


James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill., 
to kindergarten critic, State Normal” Uni- 


versity, Normal, Ill. 
Odom; Evelyn, from teacher fifth 


grade, Parker School District, Greenville, 
S..C., to fifth grade critic teacher, eed 


‘Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Ogden, Mildred, appointed instructor in 
music, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, ‘ 
Miss. 

Palmer, Rosan, from oupervieer, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va., to 
demonstration. teacher, Rural School, Buck- : 


 ingham County, Va. 


‘Parker, John C., appointed director of 


curriculum, Public Schools, Fort Worth, ie 


Tex. 
Peterson, V., from head of 
department of home economics, Upper 


_ lowa University, Fayette, lowa, to field. 
worker in parental education, Alabama 


College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Pitkin, Royce S., appointed headmaster, 


New London High: School, New London, .."_ 


N. 
Porter, Dallas, appointed instructor in. 
music and mathematics, Public Schools, 


_ Fayetteville, N. C. 


‘Post, Julia H:, from director of physical 
education - for women, St. Olaf College, 


Northfield, -Minn., ta director. of physical - - 
education, Winthrop. College, Rock ill, 
&c 


Rhoads, Eleanor, health: 
supervisor, Nassau County Tuberculosis 
Committee, Mineola, L. L., to nutritionist, 
Milk Foundation Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Robards, Mary E., from critic teacher, - 
North Carolina College for Women, “ 


‘Greensboro, N: C., to primary critic, State: 
Teachers College, Cedar-Falls, Iowa. 


.Robinson, Ruth, from director ‘and pro- 
fessor of physical education, Oregon State 


College, Corvallis, Ore., to associate pro- ~~ 


fessor of physical education, Marshall Col- 

lege, Huntington, W.- Va. 
Rosevear, Mary, from head kindergart- 

ner, McKinley Free- ‘Kindergarten, Dobbs 


Ferry, N. Y., to teacher of first and second .* 
Public Madison, N. 
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Flatbush. Reformed Church, ° Saugerties, 
N. ¥. 


Seeley, Janet, from: instructor in physi- 
‘:eal education, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., to instructor in physical edu- 


cation, William. Smith -College,. Geneva, 


N. Y. 


.ligious education, Central Branch, Young 
“Women’s - Christian’ Association, - Brook- 
‘lyn, N. Y., to. head resident of Willard 


Hall, Northwestern Evatis- 


ton, Til. 
Shotwell, cio from assistant in sur- 


vey of college teaching conducted by Mis- 
_Sissippi Educational Association, to teacher. 
English and history, High Shaw, 

Miss. . 
Sisco, F. Allen, pastor of Christ 


Church, Nyack, N. Y., to rector and princi- 


.pal, St. Faith’s. ‘Church School, Saratoga, 


Skinner, Helen, from instructor in physi- 


. cal education, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., to director of physical educatign, - 


Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Miss. 
Sloan, Eleanor, - from instructor in 
mathematié¢s, Franklin High School, Frank- 
lin, N. C,, to instructor in physical educa- 
tion, . George Oo. -Robinson "School, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. . 


-Smith, Eva Zon, from instructor in Eng- 
lish, High School, Greenville, Tenn., to 

_ instructor in English, Panzer College,, East 
Orange, N. J: 

‘Smith, Nila B., ‘from of department. 

of education,, -Greensbars College, Greens- 

boro, N. C., to dean, Broadoaks School: of’ 

Education, Whittier _ College, Whittier, 


Calif. 


Smith, Zita, M., from assistant ‘dietitian, 
Union Pheological Seminary, . Columbia 
.. University; to teacher’ of foods, and cafe- 
teria manager, High ‘School, Plain- 


field, 
’ Spalding, Alice D. from head of de- 


‘partment of physical education and recrea- ° 
-tion for girls, Green Vale School,. Roslyn, . 


’ L. L,. to. director of physical education, 


: Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, N.Y. - 


Castie, from: instructor in phys- 
ical education, University of Washingion, 


Seattle, Wash. to instructor in physical 
‘Sargent, Esther, from teacher of French - 

and’ mathematics, High. Schoo), North- 
field); Mass.,° to teacher of French: and 
Latin, High School, Roxbury, NN. Y.: 


education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio... 
Spencer, Emma, from instructor in health 
and physical education, Leon High School, 


Tallahassee, Florida, to instructor in phys- 
‘ical education, “Public Schools, 


Lakes, N. J. 
.Spurbeck; Samuel W., from instructor in 


‘instrumental music, Kent School, Kent, 
.. . Conn., to head of instrumental music de-. 
Shepard, Margaret, from director of re- 


partment, State Normal School, Potsdam, 


. Staael,.Nora, from supervisor of phiysi- . - 
.cal education, Public Schools,. Aberdeen, 


S. D., to instructor in physical - education, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va.. 


Stark, Saidee E., from director of home 
economies, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
-$. C., to director of home economics, James..- . 
‘Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 


Staton, Eleanor, from teacher of English, 
High School,-Trinidad, Colo.,. to teacher of 


English, High School, Ludlow, Mass. 


Stevens, Dorothy L., from head of Eng- 
lish’ department, Kentucky Home School for 


' Girls, Louisville, Ky., to teacher: of Eng- : 
lish, Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo. - 


Stix, Regina, from reviewer, Life Exten- 
sion Institute; New York City, to director 


of survey on birth control, Milbank Me-— 


morial : Fund, New York. City. 
Stock, Marion W., from teacher of in- 
dustrial - arts, Bentley School, New - York 


City, to supervisor of industrial arts, 


lic Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Stockard, Bertha, from in 
foods, lowa Staté Teachers College,.Cedar 
. Falls, Iowa, to instructor in home econom- 


ics, Western Maryland College, Westmin- 


‘ster, Md. 
Stokes, Claude. N., ‘from assistant pro-- . 


fessor of education, "University of Minne~ 


-sota, Minneapolis, Minn., to assistant pro- 
“fessor of mathematics education, ‘Temple - 


University, Philadelphia, Pa. . 


‘Stoops, R. O.,. elected. ‘superintendent of 
Public Schools, Jacksonville, Ill.” 


Stover, Webster; from head of depart- 


of education, Tusculum - College, 
Greenville, - Tenn., to - headmaster, Perkio- 
School, Pennsburg,. Pa. 


Stratton, . Mary, from. kindergarten 


teacher, Shady Hill Country Day School, ~ 
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Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; Pa., to 
garten teacher, Bywood School, ‘Upper - 


Darby, Pa. .. 
Street, Claude w., appolated nial of 


: department of education, State ‘Teachers’ 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Strickland; Ruth G.; from first quate 
critic teacher, State Normal ‘School, Bel- 


_lingham, Wash., to third. grade demonstra- 
“tion teacher,. Temple University, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
Swickey, Mae Ruth, from. primary super-. 
visor, ‘Public Schools, Westfield, N..J., to- 


‘primary ‘sapervisor, Public Schools, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y.. 


Talley, Howard, instructor 


music, Juilliard School of Music, Teachers 
College, New York City, to instructor in 


_ music theory, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, 
“Taylor, “Alma V. appointed teacher of 

‘geography, Junior High School, East Liver- : 


pool, Ohio. 


_ Taylor, Anna J., appointed teacher rs 
French and Latin; High School, ‘High 


Bridge, N. J. 


Taylor, Ruth, appointed ‘instructor. in. 


commercial education, School, Sag 


-. Harbor, N. Y. 

“‘Teachey, Ruth W., ‘critic 
of . secondary mathematics, North - Caro- 
College for. Women, Greensboro, N. C:,- 

. . to head of mathematics ‘department, Has- 
tings Junior High School, . 


Hudson, N.-Y. 


Teommey, appointed instructor 


in. French, The Buckley School, New York 


‘Thomas, Margaret Ruth, from ‘sed a 
_ English department, High School, ‘Moberly, » 


Mo., to teacher of English, ‘High School, 
Spring Valley, N. Y.. 
Thrawl, Phoebe, from teacher ‘of French 


and Spanish, Public High School, Cham- 
paign, to teacher of French and: Span- . 


ish, Public Schools, Millburn, N. a 
Tibbitts, Mary, from assistant director 

of the kindergarten, Bethlehem Day Nurs- 

New York City, to nursery school 


.teacher, The Daltos School, New York 
City. 


Tiedeman, Mabel R., teacher’ “of 


clementaty grades, Public Kecles; 
-Calif., to teacher of elementary grades, 
- Public Schools, San. Mateo, Calif. 


Tink, E. L., from director ‘of sae, he 
Public Schools, Montclair, N. J., to super-. 


intendent of Public Kearney, 


"Townsend, from of 
nursery «school, Cannon Nursery School,: 


_New Haven, Conn., to kindergarten critic, _. 


State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. __ 
 Troemel, Ernestine, from instructor and 
lecturer in physical education, University of. 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore,, to director of health 
and physical education, Morehead State. 
Teachers. College, Morehead, Ky.. 
Trowbridge, Charles, . appointed instruc- 
tor in physical education and ocean, High 
School, Congers, N. Y. 

Turner, Helen M., from - director of. 
music, State Teachers College, - Farmville, - 


Va., to critic supervisor of training school; - 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. ; 
Upton, Marjorie C., from director, Beth- - 


dehem Day Nursery, New York -City, to 
_ executive director, National Federation of 


Day Nurseries, New York City. 
Vanée, Catherine S., appointed residence 
secretary, Central Branch Y.W.C.A., ‘Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


Van Horn; Edna M, store 


ager, Milbrooks ‘Restaurants, New York. . 


City, to demonstrator, Kellogg’s, 


Creek, Mich. 
Van Ormer, Edward B., appointed pro-- 


fessor ‘of education .and psychology, St. - 


Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 


Wagner. College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
‘Vette, Marguerite U., appointed teacher 


of history, Woodmere Academy, Wood-. . 
mere, N.Y. 


Volckhausen, Walter appointed. 


teacher of mathematics and science, 


lin’ School, Fairlawn, N. J. a 
Walter, Murray G., appointed en of ; 


general science, Hillside Junior High. 


School, Montclair, N. J. 


Walters, Nelle, from director of physical 
education, Oklahoma College for Women, 


Chickasha, Okla.; to director of physical 
education :for women, College, 
Ww. Va. 
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